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..-LIKE CALI 


V Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.5 billion 


V So ae 3 of top 8 counties in gross cash farm : Be THE SACRAMENTO 
income in the United States 


© THE MODESTO BEE 


V Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers 


You reap a big crop of profits when you sell all of the nation’s 
leading farm state, California — including the productive Inland 
Valley. And coast newspapers simply don’t talk to people in the 
Valley, where people buy and believe their own Bee newspapers. 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1956 Copyrighted Survey. 


M<eCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS ithe 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


In the newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts -- bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O’Mara & Ormsbee for detail 
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in this issue 


EDSELCGOES TO" MARKEDer eke oe oe ce ss oan 5 arate ane ee 
by Lawrence M. Hughes 


Fortified by nine years of planning plus a $250 million 
investment, Ford Motor Co. is ready to put the new Edsel 
into production. Here’s how Edsel plans to carve out a 
plump share of the medium-priced auto market for itself. 


NEWSPAPERS VS. SUBURBIA........... ntseck Wastes Eee ae 


As the population move from city to suburbs increases, 
metropolitan dailies must extend their influence beyond the 
city limits. Here’s what newspapers in the top five markets 
are doing to follow their readers into suburbia. 


NEW WAY TO LOOK AT MEDIA BUYING...............p. 21 


A new book is published which suggests that media buying 
today is the province of an upper level executive. Here 
is why—plus what you should know to buy media today. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO FIGHTS SALES SLUMP............p. 25 


American Tobacco Co. is the only major cigaret company 
whose sales dropped in 1957’s first quarter. Furthermore, 
R. J. Reynolds may pass it as sales leader this year. Here are 
the reasons why, plus how American fights back. 


ADVERTISING TO INDUSTRY, PART V.................p. 27 


Financial executives at the Chase Manhattan Bank tell what 
they want and can use in industrial ads. 


DISPLAY IN| APPLIANCE® STORES... .....2....:.)...54-p. 93 


The appliance industry faces some unique problems in get- 
ting stores, which sell mainly on price, to use dealer aids. 
Here’s how some marketers try to solve the problem. 


PR: INTERNAL STAFF OR EXTERNAL COUNSEL?..........p. 36 
by William Depperman 


A well-known public relations expert offers some ground 
rules for deciding the current heated debate between the 
advocates of internal PR departments and the partisans of 
external counseling firms. 


ADMEN EVALUATE NEW PROGRAM SERVICE............p. 43 


Sylvester (“Pat”) Weaver's criticism of network television 
and his plans for a new network service evoke some inter- 
esting comments from the advertisers on Tide’s Advertising 
Leadership Panel. 


§ TIDE is published twice monthly, on the second and fourth Fridays of each month by Executive Publications, Inc.. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Publication office: 2160 Patterson St., Cincinnati 22, Ohio. Single copies 50¢. Subscription $6.50 a year in the U.S., its possessions and Canada. 
113.00 in all other countries. Entered as second class matter Post Office. Cincinnati. Ohio. Send all notices of undeliverable copies to TIDE, 2160 Patterson 
St., Cincinnati 22, Ohio. Printed in the U.S.A. Copyright 1957 Executive Publications, Inc. 
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Pages of news 
published in 1956 


2,618 2.489 


“USN&WR” News Magazine B News Magazine C 


More news for the reader... more use 


In 1956, ‘““U.S.NEws & WorLD REpoRT’’ published 
more than 4,600 pages of news—some 2,000 more 
pages than were published by any other news 
magazine. 

Right there, in that simple fact of extra reader 
value, is one of the important reasons why ““U.S.NEws 
& WorLD ReEpor?” has attained its leadership posi- 
tion with more than 900,000 of America’s most 
important people. 

Bear in mind, too, that “U.S.NEws & WorLD 
REPoRT”’ is devoted entirely to the essential news of 


national and international affairs. This is origin: 
and useful news that thinking people with the in 
portant jobs and big responsibilities need and use- 
more of it than is published anywhere else, much « 
it reported nowhere else. 

Advertisers in “U.S.NEws & WorLD REPORT 
gain from this busy and attentive traffic through ii 
helpful pages of news. Placed next to this kind ¢ 
“live reading matter,’’ advertisements have the 
best opportunity to be seen, read, and acted upon- 
and by the right people! 


Now more than 900,000 net paid circulatior 


-..a market not duplicated by any other magazine in the field 
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‘ ADVERTISING 


What's behind The acquisition of the controlled-suds powdered detergent “all” by Lever Bros. 
Monsanto’s sale from Monsanto Chemical Co. points up some of the competitive complexities 
of “all”: of the detergent market. 


There appear to be two basic reasons behind Monsanto’s willingness to sell 
“all's” brand name and marketing rights. First, Monsanto found distribution 
costs in the soap market yery high—and was unable to develop other products 
for the same distribution channels which would reduce the distribution cost 

per product to a reasonable level. 


Second, Monsanto is a major supplier of chemicals which go into soap & 
detergent products. Among its leading customers are the soap & detergent 
producers. Thus Monsanto, with its “all” holding more than 50% of the low- 
suds detergent market, was competing with its own customers in 

the market. 


a \ For Lever, the deal has many advantages. Lever has no product in the low-suds 
detergent field (its Vim was withdrawn from test markets months ago), and it 
not only gets such a product, but one with commanding market strength. 


Procter & Gamble, meanwhile, may have a surprise up its sleeve. Dash 
detergent moves over to Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample on September 1, leaving 
Compton free to concentrate on a new P&G product, as yet unspecified. 


Death knell New York discounter Masters, Inc., has won a legal victory over General 
for fair trade: Electric that could be fair trade’s death knell. 


GE tried to enjoin Masters from shipping appliances from non-fair trade 
Washington, D. C., to customers living in fair trade New York at discounted 
prices. The U.S. Court of Appeals ruled that the key issue is where title to 
the product changes hands, not where the customer lives. 


Thus Masters, through its Washington mail-order subsidiary, can now sell 
appliances at a discount to anyone living in a fair trade state—by mail. 


j Two results of the decision are in prospect. First, Masters plans to break 

4 newspaper ads in other fair trade states, plugging cut-price mail-order sales 

: from Washington. 

§ Second, department stores in fair trade states, faced with more competition 

4 from this mail-order discounting system, may begin to pressure manufacturers 
4 

7 


(especially GE and Sunbeam) to ease their fair trade stand. 


Are auto If the state of Ohio sets a precedent for the rest of the country, the legal 
supermarkets blocks may disappear for used car dealers who want to sell new automobiles 
coming? — without a factory franchise. 


Just recently the Ohio Court of Appeals threw out a state law which prohibited 
the sale of new cars without a franchise. The grounds: the law creates a 
monopoly through franchising, and constitutes an unlawful delegation of 
legislative power in favor of private concerns. 


oa ee ee 
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New products 
coming up: 


Auto makers won't comment on the ruling, which will probably be appealed to 
the Ohio Supreme Court. But loss of power to control (through franchising) 
the sale of new cars could be a major step toward multi-brand, supermarket-type 
automobile marketing. 


The Nestle Co. (White Plains, N.Y.) is going national with its Nestea Instant 
Tea, will advertise it (via Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample) on its “Oh! Susanna” 
and “Our Miss Brooks” network TV shows this summer, as well as in national 
magazines. Nestea sells for 49¢-51¢, less “10¢ off” in areas where newly 
introduced. 


White King Soap Co. (Los Angeles) will give giants Procter & Gamble, Colgate 
and Lever a stiff fight for the west’s cleanser market with its new White King 
Cleanser in decorator containers. The containers are taller and slimmer than 
standard size, wrapped in pink, yellow or turquoise foil; the product label 

“zips off.” Price: two 13-o0z. cans for 31¢. Advertising is in Sunday 

newspaper comic sections in 11 western states and Texas. 

Bauer & Black (Chicago) is introducing Kendall Mill’s Curity disposable diapers — 
to retail drug outlets. Diapers come in under-12 Ib. and 12 |b.-and-over sizes, 
are priced at $1.98 for a box of 24 large diapers or 36 small. Advertising plans 
are indefinite. 4 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. (New York), will bring out its smallest line 


of TV sets (eight table & console models, plus four portables) when it ws 
introduces its 1958 line this week. Sets are completely restyled, and all : 
feature the new tubes that project pictures at 110-degree angles instead of 


\ 


the standard 90 degrees, thereby permitting thinner sets. Highlight of the line 
is Sylvania’s slim 21-inch portable, weighing less than 50 lbs., and listing for 7 
$199.95. Sylvania has upped its ad budget 25%-35% to announce the new line 
(via J. Walter Thompson), will advertise it via network TV and increased use a 
consumer magazines and business papers. 

a 


RCA, sametime, has put 110-degree tubes in all but the 14-inch sets, 
restyled the entire 1958 line. Advertising (via Kenyon & Eckhardt) will tout 
the “lean, clean & mirror-sharp” look of black-and-white sets. New features — 
of the line: a 21-inch portable, two small-size corner sets. 


Snia Viscosa (Milan, Italy) soon will manufacture and distribute in the U.S. 
its new Papertex, a high-strength paper developed from a loosely woven nylot 
fabric with a resin filler. Papertex is said to be “flame and shrink 
resistant, impervious to insect damage, untearable by human hands and foldabl 
up to 70,000 times without cracking or destroying the printing.” Company hopes 
to market Papertex for use in advertising brochures, placards, on billboards, — 
for maps and documents. Advertising plans still are undetermined. ' 


Nappe-Smith Manufacturing Co. (Farmingdale, N.J.) is introducing its Duffl 
Cooler, a crushable, durable, non-metallic thermos bag which folds up tight 
when not in use. Bright red, white and blue in a nautical design, Duffle 

Cooler four-gal. retails for $6.98, two-gal. for $4.98. Ads (via Leber & Katz) — 
will be concentrated in Sunday supplements & business publications. 
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lay ball! 


arnest type adman we know always 
oes the Saturday shopping for his 
“ife. Gives him a chance to check shelf 
osition of his product. Last week, in 
1e A&P, he saw a customer pick up 
is product, a coffee cake, then put it 
own. Our friend rushed over to the 
ndecided customer, breathlessly began 
citing his latest commercial. “Excuse 
ie, please,” he blurted, “but that was 
Sara Lee Coffee Cake you just put 
own. It’s made with a full quarter 
ound of 93-score fresh Grade Double 
Creamery Butter. It’s only 10¢ more. 
lease try it!” Suddenly staring, the 
ustomer reached again for the cake, 
ropped it into his shopping cart, said 
othing and perambulated away. Two 
\inutes later our adman friend was 
1 the liquor section, about to buy some 
8¢ port, when he felt a finger on his 
10ulder. It was that coffee cake cus- 
ymer. “Psst, Buddy!” he said, pointing 
) the cake in his cart, “Anybody who 
dvertises Sara Lee Cake ought to 
rink Taylor's Wine . . . just 60¢ more. 
ir... you want the whole commercial 
ight here or are you going to play ball 


nd buy it? You see, I.sell for Taylor!” 


lon-plussed, our adman shamefacedly 
ut back the cheap port, picked up 
1e Taylor’s and hurried out of the 
‘ore. 


loffee nerve 


here are a lot of good radio commer- 
ials around these days—we guess ad- 
ersity breeds ingenuity—and one of the 
ery best for our money is one for 
eech-Nut coffee. Imagine a suggestion 
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of soap opera organ music of the most 
melancholy kind: 

_Announcer: And now another thrill- 
ing chapter in the Beech-Nut Coffee 
opera. Or can a woman taxidermist 
find romance in a small mining town. 
Yesterday Penelope Gunch had just 
served coffee to Stacey Randolp. We 
join them now. 

Stacey: Penelope! This coffee is .. . 
flat! 

Penelope: Oh, Stacey .. .I tried so 
hard. 

Stacey: Trying isn’t enough ...a 
coffee needs Maracaibo Natural! 

Penelope: Maracaibo? 

Stacey: The sun-cured coffee bean. 
Beech-Nut Coffee’s got it. Gives it that 
extra richness—that extra quality. Now, 
on my last adventure in Venezuela... 

Penelope: You are an adventurer, 
Stacey . >: 

Stacey: ... I saw them raising Mara- 
caibo Natural Beans for Beech-Nut Cof- 
fee. 

Penelope: Vd crawl to Venezuela to 
get Maracaibo for you. 

Stacey: Get off your knees, Penelope. 
Beech-Nut brings it here. 

Penelope: I worship you. 

Stacey: Just get out and get me some 
of that richer, finer Beech-Nut Coffee. 
(Music in and out.) 

Announcer: Will Penelope get Beech- 
Nut Coffee for Stacey? She'd better! 

The Kenyon & Eckhardt copywriter 
responsible is Dick Stone, an engaging 
young man who’s mildly elated at the 
response the commercial has brought 
so far. “It all began,” he told us, 
“when Beech-Nut said it wanted some- 
thing different and meant it. I wanted 
to create a pleasant association with 
Beech-Nut, like Piel’s does for its prod- 
uct. No hard sell. As I see it, there’s 
not much an advertiser can say about 
products like beer or coffee. He can 
only remind the consumer to buy his 
brand. An entertaining commercial is 
a good reminder. People will listen 


to it if it amuses them and, hopefully, 
theyll connect their pleasure with the 
product when they see it in the store. 
Brand switching is a common problem 
with coffee and a pleasant memory of 
the commercial can certainly influence 
an impulse to buy.” 

Only gloomy aspect of Stone’s 
achievement, which we think of as all 
but perfect: “it only took me five min- 
utes to do that commercial, but I’m 
still thinking up the rest of the series.” 

The one commercial runs—and has 
for a month—54 times a week on five 
New York City radio stations and 35 


times a week on three Detroit radio 
stations. Some of the stations have 
been asked for recordings of it by 
pleased listeners and Stacey and Penel- 
ope are getting job offers from other 
advertisers. Will they take them? 
Tune in next week and see. 


Playback 


Did we ever tell you about the time a 
midget in livery delivered a bandbox 
full of soap flakes to our office? Or the 
memorable day a tall blonde waltzed 
in flaunting a bottle of booze decorated 
with a pink ribbon? 

That sort of thing does happen 
around here occasionally. Why, just the 
other day a perspiring messenger 
dumped a bushel basket chock full of 
little canvas bags on our desk. Printed 
on each bag were such cryptic mes- 
sages as “. . . and they are mild,” 
“Live Modern,” “20,000 Filters.” In- 
side each bag was a package of cig- 
arets. 

You will want to know that the bags 


9 


represent an experiment in imagery 
transfer which the National Broadcast- 
Co. describes as utilizing perceptual 
phenomena such as synesthesia (the 
common feeling-tone in different sense 
modalities) and partial closure (listeners’ 
tendency to complete perceptions) to 
maintain brand images in the public 
consciousness. Questions, anyone? 

NBC argues that once a brand is es- 
tablished by the visual media, radio can 
jog the memory at very low cost-per- 
jog by repeating the central themes of 
an ad campaign in such a way as to 
invoke the visual and emotional image 
already established. In a sense it’s 
playing on the sympathetic nervous 
system—scratch your nose and your 
leg itches. 

The bagged cigarets were placed by 
NBC in a number of large agencies 
around the country to test the theory. 
Agencymen were supposed to pick their 
own brand from the abbreviated slo- 
gans printed on the bags, an experiment 
which had about 90% success, with the 
filter brands coming off better than the 
standards. 

In our bushel basket was one bag 
marked “Tastes Good” which was full 
of Tareytons. In good conscience, we 
must report it was the only one which 
did not affect our sense modalities. In 
short, we didn’t recognize it. 


Adjective 


Attending our Jocal movie theater for 
a showing of “12 Angry Men,” we no- 
ticed a display board outside the box 
office with a photo of each of the 12 


a 


men. Under each picture appeared a 
one-word description of the character. 
In the midst of these adjectives—“Big- 


ot!”, “Scoffer,” “Milquetoast,” “Fight- 
er’—was .. . “Ad Man.” 
Nightmare 


Of all the methods for maintaining 
close agency-client contact, the best 
we've found yet is that dreamed up 
by Burke Dowling Adams, which han- 
dles both Curtiss-Wright and Stude- 
baker-Packard. This month, BDA will 
install a three-way facsimile printer 
setup between its New York office, the 
office of Curtiss-Wright ad director 
Ronald Gall in Wood-Ridge (N.J.) 
and an office the agency is setting up 
in the Studebaker-Packard plant in 
South Bend. 

BDA senior vice-presidents, Tom 
Dixcy and Ed Hoffman, tell us the 


10 


agency can put a layout on the printer 
(the TXC Transceiver made by the 
Times Facsimile Corp.) as big as an 
11”x14” sheet. It then comes out—at 
about photostat quality—in Gall’s office 
and in South Bend. 

“We figure that in the long run the 
printer will pay for itself just in what’s 
saved in travel costs—it takes almost 
45 minutes from Manhattan to Curtiss- 
Wright. We can send copy on it and 
important data, too. We also plan a 
direct line between the agency and 
the client.” 

It’s a wonderful idea that will no 
doubt save time & money. Our only 
reservation is that it may be a little 
hard to raise facsimile hell. 


Midnight beat 


Well, the movies finally hit back at 
television, and the job is well worth 
examining. Not surprisingly, everybody 
& everything connected with TV— 
sponsor, product, program, advertising 
agency and audience—comes out on 
the bottom. The movie is A Face in 
the Crowd, adapted from one of his 
short stories, by Budd (What Makes 
Sammy Run) Shulberg and directed by 
Elia (On the Waterfront) Kazan—a 
couple of guys we classify as crusaders. 

The story they have to tell involves 
the rise of a bum—from bumpkin into 
president maker—thanks to his allure 
on television. That consists mainly of 
folk songs and folksy humor, but be- 
fore you can say Trendex 54.7, that’s 
exactly where he is. In an ending that 
must keep TV’s toppers awake at night, 
the sound is left on while his program’s 
numerous credits glide endlessly on— 
and he, loudmouthing libels against the 
common man, reveals himself to his 
public as the lout he is. 

Meantime, it’s made equally clear 
what Messrs. Shulberg, Kazan and pre- 
sumably Warner Bros. think of tele- 
vision—a medium ravaged by the un- 
scrupulous, e.g., sponsors selling spuri- 
ous products with the help of super- 
cilious advertising agents. 

Take the sponsor of our star. In the 
first place his product, Vitajex, is a 
hoax. A research chemist says so. But 
the country bumpkin, drunk on suc- 
cess when he isn’t just plain drunk, 
says he can sell anything—even Vitajex. 
And he does, with the help of a vulgar 
advertising campaign, built mainly 
around a virility theme. 


Take the sponsor. The sponsor 
interested enough in his product, bi 


-as a big businessman, he believes | 


should have someone he can trust : 
the White House. The sway his st: 
has over the public, he reasons, mig] 
easily be used to sell a person as we 
as a product. And thus the spons 
not only foists a no-good product ar 
a no-good star off on the public, b 
a no-good presidential candidate, 

type known in days of yore as a fascis 

Then take the advertising ager 
Way back a year or so ago just | 
the star began his rise down in Mer 
phis, a two-bit press agent with ar 
bition tips off ED&O and other b 
advertising agencies of the bumpkir 
mass appeal—and he is hired for tl 
big time. The job of an agency, U 
picture implies, is to sell the sponso: 
product—no matter what. In the pi 
ture’s most maudlin scene, the accou 
executive, realizing he is about to lo 
the account, pleads to keep it—“T ha’ 
a son at Princeton,” he whines. “Thi 
how long it took to get an office wi 
a window—and mine has four.” 

If you can stand any more, there 
television itself. As the TV star gro 
more & more successful, appears « 
more & more magazine covers, tur 
up on more & more guest appearanc 
(including This Is Your Life), judg 
more & more contests and the like, | 
also has his own way more & mo 
with his TV program. In one of t 
most depressing scenes in the mov: 
his newly acquired wife does a stri 
tease on his program—network, spo 
sor, and agent apparently willing. 

In short, author and director a 
outraged. Nobody mixed up with te! 
vision, they seem to think, cares abo 
anything but the rating. The pictw 
since the ending is staged and i 
probable, is apparently out to ma 
you feel ashamed if you're involv 
with television, advertising, busine: 
men, or, now that we think of it, t 
human race. 


Bottoms up 


We like to think of ourselves 
“research-minded.” To us, any motiy 
tionalist’s insight is real food {| 
thought and even the nose-counte 
can bend our ear. 

Yesterday, however, we received 
the mails a bulky packet from Monsar 
Chemical Co., which makes us thi 
the whole thing is getting a bit 0 
of hand. It was a 17-page report | 
what women keep in their bedroc 
drawers. 

Sample item: Question. 1—How Ma 
Bedroom Drawers Does the Avera 
Family Use? 

Answer: Total Husband and Wi 
11.5 cubic feet. 
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kdsel goes to 


\fter spending $250 million to prepare the Edsel for an in- 


fasion of the booming medium-price market, Ford Motor Co. 


$ now inviting dealers to share its optimism — and its 
jamble. Here’s what Ford is doing to sell 200,000 Edsels the 


irst year—and to keep its customers in the Ford family. 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


In Cleveland recently a boy with a 
rownie camera jumped a fence and 
hotographed a car roaring around a 
sst track. The boy got a blurred snap- 
not, but the outline of the car and 
iany of its features were clear enough 
x the United Press to wire a touched- 
p version of the snapshot around the 
ountry. Thus auto-happy Americans 
ot their first look, albeit a hazy one, 
t the first new car introduced since 
938 by the Big Three—Ford Motor 
ompany’s Edsel. 


‘Between now and September, when 
1e Edsel formally invades the me- 
ium-price automobile market, the pub- 
e will find its appetite whetted with 
1ore than a blurred snapshot. For 
ord Motor Co. will use extensive ad- 
ertising, publicity and promotion to 
uild more suspense around the Edsel 
ian Alfred Hitchcock could create in 
three-hour mystery. 

The Edsel is being readied for the 
larketplace with the same careful, 
etailed planning that went into its 
mnception. It was nine years in the 
lanning stage, three years in the 
uilding stage, and cost Ford $250 
illion to develop. To launch it, the 
dsel Division will probably spend 
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$16,000,000 in measurable media and 
millions more in publicity and promo- 
tion. 


> The raison d'etre for the Edsel lies 
in Ford Motor Company’s biggest 
weakness: the fact that it has only one 
make of car, the Mercury, covering the 
medium-price_ field. Though price 
brackets in the auto market today are 
hazy (e.g., a fully equipped low-price 
car can cost $1,000 more than a 
“stripped” medium-price car), Ford has 
found one truth to be self-evident— its 
Mercury has too tough a job against 
General Motors’ three medium price 
cars (Buick, Oldsmobile and Pontiac) 
and Chrysler Corporation’s two me- 
dium price cars (Dodge and De Soto). 

Ford executives point out that Ford 
owners, trading up to a medium price 
car, have only one choice if they want 
to stay in the “Ford family of fine 
cars.” Chevrolet owners, on the other 
hand, have three choices—and Plym- 
outh owners two alternatives. Thus, 
says Ford, it loses to its competitors 
74% of Ford owners who trade up to 
medium-price cars. 


> A look at where Ford Motor Co. 
stands in each of the price classes is 
further evidence of its need for an 


market 


Edsel. In the low-price class, for the 
first two months of this year, 219,000 
Fords were sold, or a total of 42.1% 
of the entire low-price market. In the 
upper-price class, where Cadillac and 
Chrysler dominate, the Lincoln has 
only 12.12% of the market—and is now 
taking steps to strengthen its dealers 
for a fight for more of this market. 

But in the medium-price class—the 
class that has almost trebled since 
1935—Ford Motor Company’s Mercury 
has only 13.91% of the market. GM, 
on the other hand, has almost 65% 
while Chrysler Corp. has almost 20%. 


> If you ignore makes of cars and go 
by price tag alone, the so-called me- 
dium price class today accounts for 60% 
of the total automobile market. This 
includes the more expensive models 
of Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth, and 
the less expensive models of Chrysler 
and Lincoln. It is this price range that 
is booming, thanks to continually rising 
disposable income, to the growth of 
two-car families, the trend to suburbia 
and many other factors. 

Thus the Edsel will be priced to 
cover the whole middle-price range; 
it will enter its least expensive models 
in the same bracket as the Ford Fair- 
lane, and its most expensive models in 
with the Lincoln Capri. Edsel’s sales 
goal for the first year will be about 
200,000 cars, or about 3% of a 6,000,- 
000-car market. 


>» In the U.S. auto market, success and 
failure hinge mainly on styling accept- 
ance, and Edsel will be no exception. 
Unlike the woman in Cheyenne who 
has sent in a check for $500 to assure 
early delivery of an Edsel, sight un- 
seen, most Americans will want to see 
the Edsel before they buy. And despite 
Edsel’s strict security measures (only 


11 


insiders, a few dealers and the boy 
with the Brownie have actually seen 
the car), quite a bit is known about 
the Edsel. 

Edsel will be available in four series, 
the Ranger, Pacer, Corsair and Cita- 
tion, and of these a total of 18 models 
will include two and four-door sedans, 
two and four-door hardtops, two and 
four-door station wagons, and con- 
vertible. A total of 12 basic colors 
will permit a wide variety of com- 
binations. 


> As for the Edsel’s actual appearance, 
some of the details are beginning to 
leak out. Horsepower on some models 
will exceed 300, and at least one model 
will feature fuel injection. The dash- 
board will be laden with gadgets for 
gadget-happy drivers; rumor has it 
-they will include buttons operating 
automatic door openers, door locks, and 
hood and trunk openers and closers. 
As for styling, the lines will follow 
the traditional “boxy” style of con- 
temporary passenger cars, with some 


Edsel’s 
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Product planning 


resemblance to other Ford cars. The 
front bumper will be split; the grille 
will be of an oval shape, much like 
that of Britain’s Jaguar sports car. 
The Edsel will have double headlights, 
with a single strip of chrome leading 
back along the body. The rear fenders 
will have a slightly concave shape, and 
back-up lights will be centered in the 
tail lights. Summing up, it will be 
a distinctive car—but not distinctively 
different or radical in comparison to 
anything on the road today. - 


>» Edsel Division’s biggest problem as 
it readies the Edsel for market is not 
who'll buy it but rather who'll sell it. 

Edsel Division vice-president & gen- 
eral manager Richard E. Krafve tells 
his staff that by this summer, “We will 
sign 1,400 dealer sales agreements.” 
But J. C. (Larry) Doyle, general sales 
& marketing manager of the division, 
admits he’d settle for 1,200 dealers 
with “character, capacity, capital and 
facilities’—as well as courage and sales 
ability. 


Vice-president & 
general manager 
R. E. Krafve 
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Manager 
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Manager 
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Edsel’s 1,200 dealers would presur 
ably tap 80% of the present mark 
for medium-priced cars. Primarily, E 
sel has set out to establish stror 
dealers in the 60 biggest metropolit: 
areas. “If we can get only three 
four good dealers in each of these 60 
Doyle explains, “we won’t push so ha 
now for the rest we'll ultimately ne: 
there. In other words, we're seekii 
market coverage. Penetration will d 
pend on the dealer’s ability. We al 
know that in other markets the abili 
of a single dealer can make or bre: 
us. 


> Edsel people have had no proble 
finding prospective Edsel dealers; | 
mid-May, applications and mail i 
quiries totaled 4,200. This, added 

dealers contacted personally by fie 
men, brings the total number of “pre 
pective” dealers to 8,000. Thus Eds 
has a substantial pool from which 

pick its initial 1,400 dealers, and 

expand in five “waves” to a total 
3,200 dealers by 1960. By then, tl 
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“share of middle-price market: 


13.91% 


share of middle-price market 


pany figures, annual Edsel sales 
ould be running close to 500,000. 

At this stage, Edsel’s own sales job 
lue to reach a climax in July) is to 
yver at least 1,200 “bases” in con- 
nental U.S., Alaska and Hawaii. Some 
)0 men in the central office and on 
gional, district, zone and local levels 
e concentrating on achieving what 
dsel calls “market representation.” 
This means simply getting the deal- 
s they want—in the markets they 
ant—to bet an estimated $100 million 
1 Ford’s new baby. For this is the 
nount Edsel people estimate Edsel 
2alers will have to spend on facilities 
id manpower to sell 200,000 Edsels 
_ the first year. 


If the Edsel is a calculated risk for 
ord Motor Co., it is no less a calcu- 
ted risk for an Edsel dealer. To re- 
ssure the prospective dealer, Edsel 
vision (and in fact the whole Ford 
lotor Co.) is engaged in a psycholog- 
al campaign designed to create a 
imate of courage,” a campaign 
hich (among other things) points out 
1e strong position Ford Motor Co. 
aids in the auto industry (first quar- 
¢ 1957 sales were a record $1,569 
illion, 30% above 1956’s first quarter). 
Edsel’s Krafve and Doyle talk op- 
ism at every turn. Krafve recently 
plored the “rather tragic tendency” 

the last two decades to “play it safe 
.. the only real security is that which 
mes from within—based upon a stout 
nfidence in one’s own ability.” Edsel 
ivision, he has said, hired many 
sople who are willing to “swap secu- 
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rity for an opportunity . . 
making more than we could afford to 
pay at the beginning.” Doyle has said 
that the only thing that can check the 
expanding economy is fear, and that 
the one thing needed to sustain it is 
optimism. Both Doyle and Krafve want 
Edsel dealers to show the same faith 
which Ford displayed in laying $250 
million “on the line for Edsel.” 


- Some were 


> While Doyle is clearly optimistic 
about the economy and the future of 
the Edsel, he is careful not to use the 
word “optimistic” when talking about 
Edsel’s dealer situation—he prefers to 
call it “encouraging.” For one thing, 
most of the 4,200 dealers who have 
applied for an Edsel franchise are not 
in the areas where Edsel wants its 
original 1,200 dealers. For another, a 
substantial number of dealer appli- 
cants do not measure up to Edsel’s 
standards. 

Doyle claims that in the 1,200 mar- 
ket areas there are “hundreds of deal- 
ers who want Edsel—and whom we 
want. We're going in and screening 
existing dealers and other prospects in 
all the 1,200 areas—getting opinions 
on them from bankers and other local 
factors. We're more concerned with 
reputation than sales performance.” 

Nearly half of the applicants for 
Edsel franchises now handle other Ford 
Motor Co. cars; some of these may be 
allowed to set up dual franchises in 
places where they will not conflict with 
or restrict exclusive Edsel dealers. In 
10% or 15% of the 1,200 areas, where 
an exclusive Edsel dealership might 


not be sustained, dual dealerships will 
be allowed with Ford or Mercury, and 
a few with Lincoln-Mercury together. 

About one-third of the applicants 
now sell other makes of cars; 17% are 
not now in the automobile business, 
and 7% are used car dealers (Edsel 
wants the “higher type” of used car 
dealers and is disappointed at the rel- 
atively small number who have ex- 
pressed interest in the Edsel). Some 
3% of applicants are Ford Motor Co. 
employes. 


>» Many of the Edsel dealer applicants 
now sell cars of the independent auto 
makers, and although Edsel executives 
insist they are not trying to put the 
independents out of business, they 
know some of the ablest dealers are 
in this group. These dealers have man- 
aged to survive largely on service, and 
in the early months and even years of 
selling Edsels, Edsel dealers will have 
to service other makes of cars in order 
to survive. 

Averages mean little in the auto 
industry, because of so many varying 
factors. But on the basis of projected 
sales of 200,000 cars in the first year, 
this averages out to 166 cars or $515,- 
000 new car volume for each dealer. 
On a 25% mark-up, the dealer’s gross 
profit becames $100,000—but his net 
profit (on the basis of an estimated 
$150 per car) would be only $25,000. 

Thus to maintain a larger net profit, 
service will have to become the key 
income factor for at least three years. 
By that time, with close to 1,000,000 
Edsels on the road’ requiring main- 
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tenance and parts replacement, serv- 
ice should amount to 30% or more of 
the dealer's income. “If a man can 
sell other cars,” Doyle points out, “he 
can sell Edsel. And if he’s sold on 
service, he’s the man for us.” 


> The dealer prospect Edsel wants 
most may prove to be the hardest to 
win over. “When a dealer turns us 
down,” Doyle explains, “that’s where 
we begin. We tell him in detail about 
our potential position in the market, 
our other dealers, our product, and 
the way we'd help him to build service. 

“Though we have a sales target for 
the first year, we won't set quotas 
until we get a good dealer organization 
Then we'll evaluate with them. We 
want their opinions, and we'll rely 
considerably on their local knowledge.” 

Edsel will hold the first dealer meet- 
ings in August, and later a dealer coun- 
cil will be elected. At the moment, 
Edsel is concerned with attracting the 
right dealers, helping them get set up 
to offer service on other cars, and to 
develop service facilities for Edsel when 
it makes its debut this fall. 


> It’s obvious to Edsel that some deal- 
ers are going to have trouble surviving 
between now and fall on service alone; 
some could conceivably go out of busi- 
ness before they deliver their first 
Edsel. While most of the 1,200 dealers 
probably will not boast of their new 
loyalty until just before the September 
announcement, word of a dealer’s sign- 
ing with Edsel might spread fast. A 
dealer’s present francise might be 
dropped promptly when the competing 
factory learns of the dealer’s plans. 

On the dealer’s part, he must save 
what he can from the divorce, at least 
until the time when Edsel can con- 
tribute more solidly to his support. 
With the appointment of a dealer, Edsel 
will supply him with a Service Plan 
and a Used Car Merchandising Pro- 
gram. He is told that “The day you 
hang up your ‘E’ you are in a revenue- 
producing business; the servicing of 
all makes of cars.” 

Edsel shows him that “when owners 
rate their dealer’s service as satisfac- 
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tory, most of them are inclined to buy 
their next car from him. . . . Profitable 
service volume is not related to the 
number of cars of a particular make 
on the road, but to the type of service 
offered and its continuing promotion.” 
A dealer is urged to keep parts inven- 
tories of his previous lines and to re- 
tain his service staff. He should tell 
old customers about his Edsel appoint- 
ment, but add that “the customer’s car 
is a good car” and ask for the chance 
to continue servicing it. For this pur- 
pose he is given suggested letters, 
telephone approaches and_ proposed 
techniques for personal calls. 

Edsel also reminds the dealer that 
while the nation’s car “population” has 
doubled since World War II, auto 
dealers themselves have failed to meet 
the maintenance needs of these owners. 
“A 60% service lack,” therefore, has sent 
owners of most cars to independent 
garages and_ service stations. Most 
Edsel dealers, it is anticipated, will 
service one or two other makes; Ford 
and Mercury parts are also being made 
available to them. And Edsel suggests 
they might want to tackle servicing one 
GM or Chrysler Corp. make. 


> The field sales force set up by Edsel 
to assist its dealers is made up of ex- 
perienced men, but all of them are 
undergoing further training. Between 
last October and last month, 350 of 
them were “processed” through a series 
of 10-day (and, later five-day) confer- 
ences at Dearborn. Briefed by Edsel 
executives, they were instructed in 
everything from matching production 
to body type preferences by region, to 
“planned approaches to dealer con- 
tests.” Later district executives came in 
for two weeks of on-the-job guidance, 
and various other field representatives 
reported to Dearborn for training in 
their respective areas of work. “Gradu- 
ates” received ‘E’ lapel pins, and a 
scant handful received transfers to jobs 
which fitted their “temperament” bet- 
ter. But, as Krafve and Doyle are 
pleased to point out, not one has been 
fired. 


> Backing up the field sales force is an 


administrative group which has tl 
advantage of having been in their jol 


' from one to three years. Chief styli 


Roy Brown, for example, came ov 
from the Lincoln Division in Jun 
1954; Krafve and Doyle have been - 
their present posts since early 1955. 


Virtually all the “boxes” on Edsel 
organization chart are now filled (s 
chart). Under Doyle in sales & marke 
ing are assistant general sales manage 
N.K. VanDerzee, an industry vetera 
and R.F.G. Copeland, most recent 
Ford Motor Co. director of produ 
advertising & sales promotion. Va 
Derzee is in charge of managers | 
planning and programming, mark 
representation, distribution, sales « 
profit analysis (for dealers), parts-é 
service, and service. Under Copelan 
are managers of advertising, sales pr 
motion and sales training. 


Edsel has divided the U.S. into fiy 
regions, each with a sales manage 
These serve both on a staff lev 
with headquarters executives and on 
line level in guiding field operation 
Under them are a total of 24 distri 
managers, who guide a total of 12 
zone managers. In the entire field sale 
organization, Edsel Division now hi: 
about 750 people, about one-quart 
of whom were transferred from withi 


Ford Motor Co. 


> One of Copeland’s major responsibi 
ities, advertising, will carry the burde 
of drumming up interest in the Edse 
Business paper ads, aimed at dealer 
began in April, and a teaser magazir 
campaign will get underway in Jul 
While there will be no multi-pasg 
magazine ads, says Copeland, “we’ 
exploring a 90-minute, multi-netwo1 
‘special event’ on television.” An est 
mated 40% of the ad budget (tk 
biggest single share) will go into new 
papers, primarily in dealer areas an 
specifically in larger markets. Outdoc 
ads will depict the car in life-size pri 
portion. \ 

“Two or three themes, in advertisin; 
sales promotion and publicity, wi 
join to create a strong and definil 
Edsel impression,” Copeland add 
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Jow-slung Thunderbird 
s eee ae its eee 


< tbh within five 
0 tinental ria De 


nthe US. 


564, test year, “and 
become the high- 
the Lincoln line, 
(around $8,000 to 


of | course, some in- 
arisons in the parallel 
s of the Thunderbird 
> of the Continental 
former sells for 


eerie gauging 
selling a market. 
need: This easily is 
portant. The Thunder- 
cifically designed, on 


Though Edsel advertising will be com- 
petitive with that of other cars, in- 
cluding Ford Motor Co. makes, it will 
not try to “obsolete” them. Edsel in- 
tends to 1) make its ads big enough to 
be seen; 2) run them often enough to 
be remembered, and 3) make them 
honest enough to be believed. 


> Edsel advertising (via Foote, Cone 
& Belding) will average out to be- 
tween $80 and $100 per car, close to 
double the industry average. But Edsel 
figures introducing the Edsel is not a 
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as everyone - knows, © 


success - 
vs. 
failure 


“the basis of Ford’s marketing data, 


to meet the public desire for a 
compromise between U.S. passen- 
ger car and a two-seater sports car. 

The Continental, on the other 
_ hand, was designed more to en- 
hance Ford’s corporate prestige. 
Although acknowledged as an es- 
thetic success, the Continental 
failed to meet the wants of poten- 
tial buyers. The proof lies in Cad- 
illac’s success with its feature-rid- 
den Eldorado Brougham at $13,- 
500 vs. the less expensive almost 
gimmickless Continental. If Ford 
had compromised with its Conti- 
-nental, it might have made it 


-\ against increased pressure from 


General Motors and Chrysler (with 
its booming Imperial). The Thun- 
derbird, already designed for a spe- 
cific market, has withstood the on- 
slaught of the Corvette and in- 
creasing competition from foreign 
auto makers. 
e Advertising: From the - start 
Ford plugged the Thunderbird to 
the hilt, especially in the realm of 
tie-in advertising (clothiers with 
styling inspired by the Thunder- 
bird, a Procter & Gamble contest 
with the car as a prize). Aside from 
its own separate ad campaign in its 
first years (newspapers, magazines 
and auto publications), the Thun- 
derbird got heavy play in other 
Ford advertising—e.g., other Ford 
cars advertised themselves as “kiss- 
in’ cousins to the Thunderbird.” 
So successful is the Thunder- 
bird that this year it has no sepa- 


one-year job, and that after two years 
the per car cost of advertising should 


“come down closer to cars in the me- 


dium-price range. 

The introduction of the Edsel, and 
its first sales year, will answer many 
of the burning questions which remain. 
Can Edsel Division find its 1,200 
strong dealers, and will they be able to 
survive between now and fall on serv- 
ice alone? Will they do the selling job 
requiried of them? Will the public 
take to the Edsel, and will enough of 
them buy a newly introduced car in 


rate campaign, but is included in 
other Ford advertising with billing 
as a style leader. Contrast this with 
the meager ad effort behind 
the Continental, advertising which 


blandly billed the car as “America’s 


finest motor car” and appealed 
straight to snob values of prestige. 


Cadillac, meanwhile, continues to 
- harp on the fact that its purchasers 


get a “real buy,” thus give their 
customers an economic rationaliz- 
ation for their purchase. 

© Dealer attitude: Equally impor- 
tant to the Thunderbird’s success 
is the enthusiasm of Ford dealers 
for it. The car was designed not 
only to meet a specific consumer 
need, but specifically to fill Ford 
dealers’ desire for a “dream car,” 
a traffic builder in the showroom. 
The Continental, on the other 
hand, was designed purely to cre- 
ate a handsome car, not as a car to 
fill dealers’ wants and needs. 

¢ Dealer service: There’s a strong 
contrast here between the Thun- 
derbird and Continental distribu- 
tion plan. Ford played on the 
dealer desire for car to increase 
showroom traffic and_ influence 
over-all sales with the Thunderbird. 
Here, again, the Thunderbird fit 
a marketing need. On the other 
hand, Ford failed to sell the Con- 
tinental, a more specialized car, 
through restricted dealership in se- 
lected areas. When the car didn’t 
move, dealers discounted it, and 
the car lost much of it’s prestige. 


its first year to meet Edsel’s 200,000 
sales goal? 

Perhaps most important of all, how- 
ever, is where the 200,000 sales units 
will come from. Presumably many of 
them will swing over from Ford, Lin- 
coln and Mercury, which means Edsel 
will have succeeded in keeping them 
in the Ford family. But will enough of 
them come from competitive makes to 
give Ford Motor Co. the 33% of the 
market for which the Ford brothers are 
shooting? Only time and the fickle 
auto buyer will provide the answer. @ 
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Newspapers 
vs. suburbia 


With the lush buying population moving out of the cities 


into the suburbs, the metropolitan dailies don’t want to lose 


some of their best audience. Here’s what the papers in the 


top five markets are doing to follow their readers into 


suburbia. 


ce week, BBDO board chairman 
Bruce Barton, speaking before the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers Assn., explained a serious prob- 
lem his agency had with one of its 
accounts, the New York Times: “New 
York suburbs had had tremendous 
growth in the years since World War 
II and so had suburban daily news- 
papers. Metropolitan morning news- 
papers, on the other hand, were only 
inching ahead or even standing still. 
The daily Times seemed to be on dead 
center. It was carrying more and more 
linage but wasn’t adding to its audience. 
It wasn’t causing any excitement.” 
Barton, of course, had a success story 
to tell: a steady rise in circulation for 
the Times since BBDO’s campaign was 
launched. But more than that, here’s 
what Barton emphasized: “I don’t know 
if we were first, but we believe we 
are the most successful in turning the 
suburban housewife into a metropolitan 
morning newspaper reader again.” 


> With the critical eye of an adver- 
tismg man who looks at media from the 
standpoint of the buyer rather than the 
seller, Barton points up one of the 
critical problems facing newspapers 
(which annually win close to one-quar- 
ter of all national advertising): the ex- 
plosion to the suburbs is catching up 
with the metropolitan dailies. 

The plain fact is that rising income, 
rising birth rate and the automobile 
are changing the face of the urban 
areas which support the big daily news- 
papers. In the nation’s five largest 
cities, here’s what’s happened in the 
last five years: New York City’s popula- 
tion is up less than 1%, while its 
suburbs have grown 20%; Chicago’s 
population has increased 4.5%, _ its 
suburbs’ 19.7%; Los Angeles is up 
11.5%, its suburbs are up 18.2%; De- 
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troit has expanded 11.2%, while its 
suburbs have gained 26.2%. 

Sametime, the raw population figures 
don’t tell the whole story. The cen- 
tral cities are big enough, after all, to 
give the newspapers lots of room to 
grow in. The key to the suburbs’ im- 
portance is the character and habits of 
their populations. Study after study 
(among the latest: J. Walter Thomp- 
son’s report on Interurbia) has demon- 
strated that the suburbanite is a lively 
one when it comes to buying—especially 
durable goods and automobiles. For 
example, Chicago Tribune research di- 
rector Pierre Martineau, who has spent 
a lot of time looking at his city’s 
suburbs, finds very definite differences 
between suburban and city families, 
especially among the pace-setters in 
the middle class. Suburbanites, says 
he, “are very ‘thing-minded.’ They 
have a compulsion to fill up the house 
with appliances, to buy goods for sym- 
bolic reasons.” 

Moreover, the rise of the shopping 
center points to another trend: more & 
more people are not only moving to 
the suburbs, they're shopping there as 
well. Over the last five years, the 
suburbs of the five largest cities have 
been taking a larger & larger share of 
the total retail sales (see chart). 


> It’s plain, then, that metropolitan 
newspapers are faced with the problem 
of extending their influence far beyond 
the city boundaries—and in depth, if 
they are to sustain their claim to full 
market coverage. It’s also true that most 
of the major newspapers have increased 
their suburban circulation substantially, 
and that the share of total circulation 
accounted for by suburban areas has 
risen markedly in last five years (see 
chart: all figures are Monday-Friday 
averages).* Sametime, a glance at the 
actual suburban circulation figures 


shows quite clearly that coverage be- 
yond the cities’ boundaries leaves a 


-good deal to be desired. 


Undeniably, newspaper executives 
are aware of the problem. One of the 
frankest statements is from Detroit 
Free Press circulation director Tade 
Walsh: “As we see the growing expan- 
sion of the suburbs, we realize that the 
paper must grow with them. If we 
abdicate the field to the local dailies 
and weeklies, they will pick up that 
circulation and we will soon be out of 
that area entirely.” 

Publishers, however, realize that talk- 
ing about the need to expand surbur. 
ban coverage is no solution. What's 
needed is vigorous action. That action 
generally falls into two areas: editorial 
coverage and the improvement of the 
logistics of newspaper distribution. 


> As to how best to serve the need: 
of the suburbs editorially, the metropo- 
litan dailies in the top five markets hole 
widely divergent opinions, which fal 
into two broad categories. One camfr 
stays strictly away from any specifically 
local coverage, while the other grour 
makes a strong effort to identify the 
paper with the various suburban dis. 
tricts. The complicating factor, o! 
course, is the rise of the suburban news: 
paper. An excellent example is the 
Macy chain of papers in New York’s 
suburban Westchester County. These 
eight papers, each with its own staff. 
are edited (and for the most part 
printed) in the county’s principal com: 
munities. Sametime, important new: 
stories are fed into a central office ir 
White Plains, then are sent out on the 
tele-typesetter to all eight papers 
Through this system the Macy paper: 
are able to offer complete and detailec 
local coverage of the whole county.** 

Apparently, the metropolitan daily 
hasn’t been published yet that car 
compete on local coverage with a sys 
tem like that. Most publishers wouldn’ 
think of trying. In New York, for ex: 
ample, the Times resolutely refuses tc 
dilute its metropolitan (and national 
character with zoned editions or subur. 
ban pages. Sametime, adds Times as: 
sistant business manager & promotior 
director Ivan Veit: “We've been giving 
a much bigger play to the suburbs in 
recent years. It’s not buttering up. 
It’s improvement of news service withir 
our formula.” Editorially, the Herald 
Tribune takes much the same position 
Executive vice-president Frank Taylor 
is vehement about the Herald Tribune's 
place in the newspaper firmament: “A 
person might live in Hempstead and be 


*In a later issue TIDE will analyze Sunday 
circulation trends. 

“Significantly, the eight Macy papers’ combined 
circulation declined better than 10% from 195! 
to 1956, despite a substantial population increasé 
in Westchester County. 
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concerned with local football scores. 
It would be ridiculous for us to run 
those scores. But if a man is literate 
he wants a paper which keeps bureaus 
throughout the world. We give depth 
and interpretation and we only sell the 
discerning.” In short, the Herald Tri- 
bune is interested primarily in a 
selected audience. Some observers are 
of the opinion, however, that (beyond 
certain limits) the terms, “selected audi- 
ence’ and “newspaper,” are mutually 
exclusive. 


> Other publishers limit suburban cov- 
erage, but for somewhat different rea- 
sons. The Detroit News, for example, 
which has a five-man suburban bureau, 
handles suburban news like any other. 
Explains managing editor Harvey Pat- 
ton: “We do not segregate suburban 
news, or have any suburban page or 
column. Nor do we have any special 
replates or editions for any of the 
suburbs. The only exception to this is 
that frequently we have a special back 
picture page feature. The whole page 
is devoted to a single suburb, with a 
picture story. When these come out we 
work hard to sell that day’s paper in 
the suburb that is described.” 

Some of the Chicago papers have an 
interesting setup. The Daily News, 
for one, divided the city into four zones 
radiating like the spokes of a wheel 
from the loop. The zones cut through 
various types of neighborhoods and in- 
clude the suburbs at the fringes. Ex- 
plains managing editor E. C. Norlander: 
“While we try to put into them news 
that would be of particular interest to 
readers in that section, we avoid being 
too particular. We don’t want to han- 
dle homey trivia. We would, for in- 
stance, pass up a story on a street 
paving project that benefited a small 
area, but we would report a new super- 
market which would affect a bigger 
area. We go after news of general in- 
terest. We have added stringers in 
the suburbs and spread them out 
further, as an adjustment to the swell- 
ing suburbs.” In short, city zone and 
suburb are covered, but there is no 
editorial differentiation as to how. 

The Chicago Tribune’s editorial sys- 
tem is very similar to the Daily News’ 
pie-slice zoning. The attitude of the 
Tribune’s management is also similar. 
The basic answer, thinks Tribune neigh- 
borhood editor Paul H. Hubbard, “is 
that you gather your news where you 
find it.” The Tribune has made at 
least one special effort designed to re- 
tain readers moving from city to suburb. 
As Hubbard says, “we followed people 
into the suburbs by giving them help 
in getting there. When the big exodus 
to the suburbs began we began a series 
of stories designed to help people de- 
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RISE OF SUBURBIA 


This chart shows how suburbia (and exurbia) is 


growing —both in population and retail sales. 
Clearly, in the nation’s five biggest cities, more 
and more money is being spent out of the city 
by more and more people. While this chart 
shows how suburbia is growing, the following 
ones show how the newspapers are keeping 
pace. 


°% of total area °%% of total area 


population retail sales 
1951 1956 1951 1956 


56.9%, 
43.1% 


65.1% 
34.9% 


39.2% 
60.8 % 


ABOUT THE FIGURES IN THIS ARTICLE 


Percentages used above are derived from Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power cover- 
ing the years 1951 and 1956. Areas of both cities proper and suburbs conform as closely as 
possible with the established city zone and retail zone used in the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions’ newspaper audits (see following pages). Because, however, counties are not uniformly 
further broken down into towns, etc., these tabulations include entire counties, even though 
only part of them may be included in the ABC zones. 


According to ABC definition a city zone is the corporate limits of the city in which the 
newspaper is published, plus any built-up contiguous area which cannot be distinguished 
from the city itself. The retail zone definition—one that hasn't been reconsidered in years: 
‘the area beyond the city zone whose residents regularly trade to an important degree with 
retail merchants in the city zone.'’ Newspapers classify circulation which goes to readers 
beyond the retail zone as ‘‘other.” 
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Sept. 1951 


circulation 
343,289 
146,699 


116,743 
79,847 


692,509 
570,655 
Oo 289 
22);305 


992,720 
718,764 


127,198 
146,758 


2,251,430 
1,538,973 


458,541 
253,916 


372,583 
354,749 
13,504 
4,330 


507,281 
287,353 


99,489 
120,439 


555,017 
479,335 
60,064 
15,618 


Sept. 1951 


circulation 


543,656 
403,733 
86,863 


52,892 

550,883 
347,819 
103,149 


Ace Kes) 


586,970 
452,212 
81,468 


53,290 


925,122 
514,625 
206,901 
203,596 


oF Of Sept. 1956 


total circulation 


361,379 
135,950 


139,054 
86,375 


703,449 
560,456 
114,707 

28,286 


896,471 
582,316 


144,766 
169,389 


2,156,137 
1,349,506 


502,051 
304,508 


408,150 
379,050 


22,087 
7,013 


557,244 
285,520 
127,696 
144,028 


569,290 
499,560 
57,143 
12,587 


Sept. 1956 


circulation 


519,372 


374,565 
105,408 


39,399 


588,576 
357,251 
129,646 


101,679 


586,137 
425,963 
111,475 


48,699 


927,723 
466,568 
265,127 


196,028 


cide whether or not to move and wher 
to move. Also we did stories to guid 


-them in the selection of homes. W. 


assigned reporters to go out to th 
suburbs and evaluate them, to find ou 
what their problems were and thu 
what people would be getting if the 
moved there.” 

Chicago American executive edito 
Edward P. Doyle doesn’t think individ 
ual suburban sections are the answe 
for the metropolitan daily. “The mos 
hopeful sectionalization, in my opinion 
is the special edition or special sectio. 
that covers all suburbs. Suburban prob 
lems and outlooks tend to be the same. 


> The newspapers staying away fron 
the suburban situation are, however 
in a minority. The bulk of the larg 
metropolitan dailies push their subur 
ban editorial coverage as far as the 
can. Probably the most extreme ex 
ample is New York’s News, largest cir 
culation paper in the U.S. The New 
publishes eight editions. The Brooklyn 
Manhattan and Queens-Long Islan 
editions run seven days a week. There’ 
a further splintering of coverage fo 
the Long Island area in the Queens ant 
Nassau-Suffolk county editions pub 
lished Thursday and Sunday. To wraj 
it up, the News publishes three Ney 
Jersey editions and a Westchester coun 
ty edition on Sunday. Advertisers cai 
buy either the full run or individua 
sections. Each section contains new 
of interest to the community servec 
Currently, the News acquires abou 
one-quarter of its 2,000,000-plus circu 
lation from its retail zone and its man 
agement professes to be satisfied witl 
this ratio. 

The Detroit Times devotes two page 
regularly to suburban news, prints | 
special Oakland county edition. In thi 
edition, says city editor James T 
Trainor, “Oakland county ‘hot’ news i 
put on page one and there is a specia 
Oakland county column on the firs 
suburban page.” In general the subur 
ban pages are used for “less important 
news of suburbs. Any really importan 
stories emanating from the suburb 
wind up on page one of the regula 
edition. The Los Angeles Times pub 
lishes seven separate community sec 
tions on Sunday, ranging in size fron 
12 to 24 pages each. In addition, th 
regular daily edition carries one o 
two regular suburban pages devote 
to those communities not served b 
the Sunday sections. The Times mus 
do this, says editor L. D. Hotchkis: 
because “I don’t think any metropolitai 
newspaper can print all the local new 
of suburban areas. We try to hit th 
high spots. Otherwise, the newspape 
would have to maintain a staff in eacl 
suburban area equal to the staff main 
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ained by the paper serving that area.” 
Sametime, Los Angeles Mirror-News 
nanaging editor G. Edward Murray 
‘laims that his paper’s three zone sec- 
ions “are carrying almost as much 
ocal news as the neighborhoods are. 
We run straight local, police news, 
eature and community items.” 

The Detroit Free Press makes a point 
of covering not only the six-county 
netropolitan area but also the 15- 
sounty “Motor Empire,” makes over 
wo of its three editions for suburban 
listribution. Explains managing editor 
frank Angelo: “We have to bear in 
nind that we are a metropolitan paper, 
n our coverage, and try to cover the 
1igh points of the various communities. 
3ut we are mindful that, as people 
nove to the suburbs, their orientations 
shifts from Detroit to suburban news, 
heir suburb. We try to maintain a 
tance that is not as complete for subur- 
yan news as the local paper, but to 
over things in the suburbs of broad, 
seneral interest.” 

The New York Journal-American, in- 
sidentally, is a rather special case. After 
unning experiments for months with 
eplated sectional pages, the Journal- 
American dropped the idea, largely, 
ays assistant publisher Charles Gould, 
yecause “we ran into logistics problems 
-a matter of truck timing. Editorially 
weve not gone as far as we hope to 
xo. One problem is that some of our 
yest Hearst features were thrown on 
he open market years ago. The old 
3rooklyn Eagle ran 17 of them while 
t was operating.” Gould points out that 
[1 evening dailies that compete with 
he Journal-American in the suburbs 
un at least one Hearst feature. 


> Most of the newspapers in the five 
op markets follow that sectionalized 
yath (with the possible exception of the 
40s Angeles Examiner and the Los An- 
reles Herald-Express, both of which 
leclined to comment). Sametime, it’s 
loubtful whether the editorial problem 
3 the most crucial aspect of newspapers’ 
rogress in the suburbs. One publisher 
who’s paper hasn’t yet taken the sec- 
ional plunge) sums up the major dif- 
iculties this way: “First, there’s the 
lrop in the use of public transportation. 
eople riding to and from work in cars 
end to lose the habit of picking up a 
yaper at the newsstand. Papers try 
o cover plant outlets and office build- 
ngs, but in the case of an evening 
yaper, this is complicated by the fact 
hat many close earlier. Second, there’s 
yeen a shift in vacation habits. Nowa- 
lays more & more people take vaca- 
ions at various times of the year in- 
tead of confining vacations to the tradi- 
ional summer months. They tend to 
top home delivery, or to stop reading 
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Sept. 1951 


circulation 


349,320 
203,854 
89,345 
56,121 


325370 
224,309 
82,507 
28,959 


215,006 
148,133 


50,043 
16,830 


399,393 
203,404 
129,545 

66,444 


Sept. 1951 


circulation — 


447,688 


266,028 
83,588 


98,072 


459,808 
317,043 
121 Bo2 

20,933 


439,139 
304,885 
91,221 
43,033 


Sept. 1951 


circulation 
697,718 
466,499 
201,755 
29,464 


648,813 


353,503 
190,804 


104,506 


131,379 
105,638 
21,426 
4,315 


% of Sept. 1956 


circulation 


352,883 
193,809 
112,407 

46,667 


344,028 
205,817 
116,986 

Ziel 20 


307,858 
182,962 
110,908 

13,988 


439,472 
205,125 
171,440 

62,907 


Sept. 1956 


circulation 


456,768 
224,435 
1285257, 
104,076 


AS39729 
270,073 
167,874 

15,632 


396,456 
263,950 
103.744 

28,762 


Sept. 1956 


circulation 


709,441 
448,683 
239,876 

20,850 


622,999 


334,202 
205,937 


82,860 


175,905 

141,927 

30,617 
3,361 


Ue) 


the home town paper during vacations. 
So it’s necessary to keep coming back 
at them. Third, people move more 
often and stop paper delivery. Again 
it’s necessary to keep coming back at 
them.” 


> In short, the main task confronting 
the metropolitan newspapers is to solve 
the logistics problem of getting the 
papers out to the widely spread suburbs 
and keeping them there. 

The New York Times is a good ex- 
ample of how the morning papers 
tackle the problem. The Times conducts 
an elaborate sales campaign, aimed 
primarily at home delivery in the 
suburbs, despite the fact that home de- 
livery at regular retail rates is not 
feasible in New York. Every home-de- 
livered copy is handled by independent 
routemen at a premium price.* Where 
no independent delivery routes exist, 
the Times went so far as to put route- 
men in business. One interesting de- 
vice the Times uses is a contract with 
the Welcome Wagon organization, 
which welcomes new housewives to a 
community with a variety of branded 
merchandise. Every Welcome Wagon 
housewarming call includes a pitch for 
Times delivery. The publisher follows 
up these calls by phone and mail. Re- 
sult: a one-third return. In addition, 
the Times conducts a very productive 
telephone and foot canvassing cam- 
paign. On the street sales front, the 
Times is experimenting with vending 
machines (which cost over $200 a 
piece) placed in parking lots and subur- 
ban station platforms, with self-service 
racks (but, says promoter Veit, “New 
York is not the town for the honor 
system’). Backing all this up is a major 
promotional campaign, primarily aimed 
at building suburban circulation. 


> The obvious inference to be drawn 
from the Times’ efforts is that the paper 
wants suburban circulation very much, 
despite the admittedly high cost. Says 
Veit: “Unit costs are high and also you 
have the cost of getting the papers out 
there. We have as tough a logistics 
problem as any. The Times is heavier, 
it has a later run and a more dispersed 
circulation. But suburban circulation is 
worth it.” 

Most of the other New York papers 
are making similar efforts, with these 
differences. Both the News and the 
Mirror have less of a distribution prob- 
lem, since their first editions are on the 
stands the night before. The News, 


*The Herald Tribune’s Frank Taylor estimates 
that the so-called “little merchant” system— 
boys delivering copies at retail prices — would 
require about 25,000 boys to cover the New York 
area. About 1,000,000 home-delivered circulation 
would be needed to support the boys. Even if 
this type of delivery were conducted on a more 
limited scale, the time factor would prohibit it. 
With seven papers competing, homes taking any 
one paper are too scattered to enable a boy to 
deliver his load in an hour and still make money. 
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though, is taking steps to speed up 
deliveries to distant suburban points. 
Where formerly the News used a whole- 
sale distributor for eastern Long Island, 
it’s now undertaking to serve dealers di- 
rect from its own plant. Reason: the 
distributor held up deliveries in order 
to wait for the later Times and Herald- 
Tribune. With few exceptions, though, 
the major effort for the morning papers 
is home delivery. 

Evening newspapers have a some- 
what different problem (excepting, for 
one, Detroit, whose News is 88% home 
delivered because, says circulation man- 
ager Lawrence Hamilton, “Detroit is a 
home-delivery town”). There is con- 
siderable home-delivery effort among 
evening papers (e.g., Chicago Ameri- 
can), but the tendency is to minimize 
home-delivery and depend on_ the 
argument advanced by Chicago Daily 
News circulation director Kenneth 
Johnston: “An evening paper such as 
the Daily News has less trouble coping 
with the problem of the suburbs than 
a morning one. In the case of morning 
papers, there are few places to get 
them, except by home delivery. But 
the man of the house can bring his 
evening paper home with him, when 
returning from his job in the city. 


However, a decentralization of indus-~ 


try has taken place, with factories 
scattered about the suburban area. To 
catch this group the Daily News has 
established stands at all suburban fac- 
tories.” Sametime, the evening papers 
can't offer any clear idea of exactly 
how much of their city circulation 
travels out to the suburbs. 


> A major across-the-board suburban 
promotion is conducted by the Chicago 
Sun-Times, which can pull out all the 
stops because it’s an all-day paper, 
with press times for its various editions 
running from 4:45 p.m. right through 
to 12:30 p.m. the following day. Cir- 
culation director L. L. Spear explains 
the Sun-Times’ program this way: “We 
have taken the position that our paper 
is a fairly new paper [the Sun and the 
Times merged in 1948]. We figure the 


people who have been out in tl 
suburbs for many years probably wor 


_ change from the Trib or News or wha 


ever. The new people are much mo 
subject to developing new readir 
habits. Thus we put most of our ci 
culation efforts into new home owner 
Every new house built in the subur| 
is visited by one of our people. 

“We use various kinds of solicitor 
We use freelance solicitors, our ov 
telephone solicitors, our own door-t 
door people. We turn over the su 
scriptions to independent distributo 
We have tubes and slot honor box 
which we supply to independent di 
tributors. Each day we hand out pape 
free at a different suburban station. W 
have girl models to hand them ov 
Each paper has a sticker saying v 
are giving the paper free in the beli 
that once they’ve read it they will wa: 
to read it again. Then, too, eve 
Monday we take all the Sunday pape 
not sold and extract the three ma: 
azines sections. These are rolled t 
gether and banded, then delivered fre 
to suburban homes.” 

All in all, most of the publishe 
queried profess to be happy with the 
ratio between city and suburban ci 
culation enjoyed by their papers. Sam 
time a careful reading between tl 
lines indicates that the purely logistic 
problem—a matter of getting the pape 
out to the suburbs in time to do son 
good—has yet to be solved. In sever 
instances publishers have mentione 
moving printing plants into the suburl 
or other decentralizing moves, but : 
far there’s been little real action. | 
short, the beneficial effects of hon 
delivery drives, promotion campaign 
and community-slanted editorials hay 
only partially overcome the limitatio1 
of the distribution system. It remaii 
to be seen whether advertisers a: 
willing to wait until the newspape 
solve the problem. The answer to th. 
may lie in national newspaper linag 
totals: off 6.1% in the first four montl 
of this year, according to Media Re 
ords. ar 


WORDS AT WORK 


e Recipe for fun: to 2 kids and 1 
Johnson, add water! 

—OUTBOARD MARINE CORP. 

e Wide, low hoods—low as a deep 

knee-bend. —FORD 

e Charcoal’s glowing! Meat’s a-siz- 

zling! And while they wait— 

and drool—you offer light, dry, 

delightful beer. —CARLING‘S 


e Even our air conditioning is 
delicious. -NEWARKER RESTAURANT 


e They’re long on mileage, short 
on trips to the presser. 

HS & M SUITS 

e You can be thousands of miles 

from home but just a few min- 

utes from help. 

—TRAVELERS INSURANCE 

e Blue... for the most flattering 

point of you, §—WITTY CLOTHES 

e ... The tranquility of knowing 

time has ‘been robbed of its 

trademark. CHARLES OF THE RITZ 
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New way to look 


at media buying 


A 

Menu decisions can be properly 
rrived at only when the marketing 
iew of advertising prevails, only when 
ll the diverse elements of the distribu- 
on scheme are taken into considera- 

n.” That, in a nutshell, is the theme 
f Advertising Media (Ronald Press 
'o., $7.50), a refreshingly sensible new 
ook by Lyndon O. Brown, Richard 
. Lessler and William M. Weilbacher.* 

The authors make two basic points 
bout media buying: first, that media 
slection in its broadest sense is the 
inction not of time buyers, but of top 
dvertising executives in the best posi- 
on to coordinate that selection with 
1e complexities of total marketing. 
econd, that marketing executives as a 
roup fail to grasp either the nature 
r extent of the research tools available 
> them. The result, says Brown & 
0.: marketing management often 
1akes decisions based on a mistaken 
r limited view of media facts, or short- 
ircuits its creative function by plung- 
1g into a thicket of irrelevant admini- 
trative details. Add the authors: “The 
ecision as to whether television spots 
r magazines will form the media back- 
one of a company or brand advertising 
rogram is an executive decision. Once 
his decision has been made and the 
eneral outlines of the media program 
ave been sketched, it is an operating 
aatter to buy magazine space or tele- 
ision announcement time.” 

Very simply, Advertising Media sup- 
lies the fact and, by implication, the 
jewpoint, that the model advertising 
xecutive should have in order to make 
ound media decisions. To provide a 
olid base, there's an extended and 
ighly informed discussion of audience 
neasurement tools, ranging from the 
‘alue and limitations of engineering 
ontours of television signals to au- 
lience duplication in magazines. In an 
obtrusive way, this section under- 
akes to remedy those deficiencies of 
udgment and_ sophistication which 
auddle marketing strategy. 

For example, close study of these 
hapters will enable an advertising ex- 


don O, Brown is vice-president and merchan- 
& r of Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Pmay ertising Re: h 
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ecutive to understand what his depart- 
ment specialists and his agency can do 
(and what they can’t) in the way of 
supplying media facts to help him in 
making decisions; second, this material 
should take some of the mystery out 
of the mechanics of media buying (and 
some of it can be very complicated— 
e.g., the wave theory vs. the domi- 
nance theory of media continuity); third, 
any advertiser who's absorbed _ this 
section of the book ought to be quite 
capable of examining the claims of 
media salesmen and media advertising 
with an informed and critical eye. 

Sametime, this section of the book, 
valuable though it is, is fairly tough 
homework. The key chapters, and the 
fascinating ones, deal with the crucial 
factors governing executive media se- 
lection. This section, significantly, is 
prefaced by a highly informed discus- 
sion of that advertising bugaboo, the 
budget. Brown & Co. point out that 
drawing up a budget as a percentage of 
last year’s sales, or next year’s expected 
sales, or as a percentage of earnings, 
won't guarantee successful results. “In 
essence, the critical point to be kept 
in mind is that none of these methods 
can tell the advertiser how to arrive 
at the ‘right’ amount of money. A per- 
centage is a nice, exact figure, but it 
is how the percentage is arrived at.” 
In fact, all these methods of viewing 
the budget as a percentage of something 
else are consigned to the area of arbi- 
trary allocations — “haphazard market- 
ing thinking.” 

Greater flexibility is offered by so- 
called “logical allocation.” From this 
point of view, say the authors, the 
specific marketing problem is the pri- 
mary stimulant to budget thinking, and 
these factors become crucial: the mar- 
keting job advertising is asked to do, 
the primary purposes of advertising, 
product differences, anticipated fre- 
quency of purchase and the like. How- 
ever, warns Brown, “the employment 
of a carefully built market approach 
in nowise means that financial ele- 
ments can be ignored, for advertising 
budgets cannot be set in an economic 
vacuum.” 

Ideally, of course, Brown and his 
associates prefer that the ad budget 
be set at a figure primarily determined 


by strict, reliable and effective statis- 
tical analysis which relates advertising 
directly to sales in a valid and consist- 
ent fashion. Sametime, while they urge 
determined efforts in this direction, 
they ruefully admit that progress is 
slow. 

Meanwhile, decisions involving stag- 
gering amounts of money have to be 
made. These decisions, say the authors, 
are (or should be) based on awareness 
of the following considerations: 


e Competitive advertising practices 
and expenditure levels, which is valu- 
able for a number of reasons. The im- 
portance of competitive measurement is 
based on an assumption by the authors 
that the level of the competition’s ad- 
vertising effort has a direct effect on 
the efficiency of a company’s adver- 
tising. In short, a campaign doesn’t 
exist in a vacuum. 


e Marketing factors affecting media 
selection. These include the character- 
istics of the market, the product and 
the distribution system, sales promo- 
tion strategy and the nature of the 
advertising copy. This chapter expands 
on the main point of the book: that the 
infinite combinations of market situa- 
tion should in large measure determine 
the media strategy. No one medium is 
good or bad in itself. It is more or less 
desirable only in the context of a spe- 
cific marketing problem. 


e Pure media considerations, including 
available dollars and the kind of media 
that can be purchased with them; the 
effect of minimum continuity, fre- 
quency and coverage requirements; 
discount structures; alternative cost ef- 
ficiencies between and within media; 
media availabilities. 

Each of these decisive points is ex- 
amined in some detail, occasionally in 
an obvious way (e.g., “Some products 
are unsuited to treatment in particular 
media vehicles because their strong 
points cannot be dramatized or em- 
phasized by utilizing the strengths or 
peculiarities of particular media vehi- 
cles.”), more often with considerable 
acumen (e.g., the interesting example 
of how competitive media considera- 
tions might break down in a market 
when a company is interested not in 
advertising a new product competi- 
tively but in jamming local warehouse 
space to protect the position of an es- 
tablished line), Always, though, Brown 
& Co. make their points with a strong 
sense of the realities of marketing, and 
with their sights firmly fixed on the 
proposition that basic media choices 
are the province of policy-making ex- 
ecutives, that good media selection is 
the result of proper planning and re- 
search, utilization of all relevant data 
tools, a constant use of creative imag- 
ination. a 
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THE WOMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Premium-less 


Alas, I’ve given up my dream of hay- 
ing my garden grow this summer with 
“healthy, long-blooming” gladioli of 
“Juscious Dreft-pink.” I followed up 
on a magazine advertisement, extoll- 
ing a premium of Dutch bulbs only to 
discover that the “new pink Dreft” on 
my supermarket’s shelves was not the 
one with the special box-top required 
by the offer. Whatever Procter & 
Gamble’s reasons for confining its pre- 
mium to a limited-edition offer, this 
technique is less than endearing to 
housewives. 


It’s true the advertisement warned 
about a special package. It also 
advised, “If you don’t see it at your 
store, ask for it.” But many a shopper 
would be either too lethargic or too 
embarrassed to pursue this. And, even 
if she did badger a clerk, what good 
would it do her? I also suspect that 
there are plenty of women who saw a 
pink-and-green package, bought it— 
and then were miffed to learn that they 
owned the wrong one and were not 
eligible for Holland-imported bulbs. 

Naturally, an advertiser needs pre- 
mium protection. But since premiums 
are not given for philanthropic reasons 
(though at times advertisers act as if 
they were), it would be good business 
to tailor every offer as much as possible 
to the convenience of the customer 
rather than the other way round. 


Travelers’ aids: 
good to middling 


To gather their share of the foreign 
tourist’s dollars, travel advertisers pub- 
lish an astonishing variety of come-see 
literature. In preparation for a Euro- 
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pean trip, I made a substantial sam- 
pling of what is available. 


Highest marks go to TWA’s excellent 
series of “Travel Tips” covering eight 
countries. They are crammed with 
helpful information that took a great 
deal of hard digging and careful assem- 
bling. A constant traveler told me 
that, no matter what else she has to 
cram into her handbag, she always finds 
room for these, 

Most of the other brochures were 
cut & dried in content and therefore 
failed to live up to the promise of their 
titles. -To my surprise, I found Richard 
Joseph’s “Esquire/American Express 
1957 Guide to Europe” among the 
mediocrities. Since American Express 
is a giant in the industry, and since 
Joseph is one of our best travel writers, 
this one should have been a “Grade A” 
job. 


New approach to dieting: 
why not exploit it? 


The most promising trend in dieting 
today is not fad formulae or starvation 
schedules, but the adroit use of low- 
calorie foods to permit enjoyable (and 
even abundant) eating. Although I am 
normally suspicious of self-help titles 
like “Stop dieting! Start losing!”, I 
found a book by Ruth West on this 
topic both comprehensive and skillful. 
Now in a 35¢ Bantam paper edition, it 
is being sold in the supermarket, cer- 
tainly a logical place for it. Another 
low-calorie cookbook, this time from a 
gourmet angle, has been presented in a 
special House & Garden supplement. 


To millions of would-be dieters, 
budget-calorie hollandaise, muffins, ap- 
ple pie and fried chicken would seem 
like ambrosia. Therefore, it’s surpris- 
ing how the food industry has lagged 


in exploiting the possibilities. Adve 
tising should be far more extensive, as 
gressive and informative. It shoul 
extend also to non-diet foods that f 
into the scheme. 


At the retail end, checking diet se 
tions of major supermarket chains, 
was disappointed at what I foun¢ 
Shelf arrangements were  stodg 
Point-of-purchase material was cot 
spicuous by its absence. Selectior 
were incomplete and did not incluc 
such staples of this new school « 
cookery as non-fat dry milk, powde 
which remained in its traditional plac 
Grand Union, of all the stores I vi 
ited, had the best-stocked diet shelf. 


Some time ago, in U.S. News | 
World Report, Dr. Frederick Sta: 
made a revolutionary suggestion: foc 
advertisers should urge people to e: 
less of their products and thus li 
longer to eat more. I don’t expect D 
Stare’s idealism to win converts. Bi 
the low-calorie method, which encou 
ages a full shopping cart, could an 
should be played to the hilt. 


One woman would 
like to see: 


e Heavy-duty freezer aluminum fo 
packaged in normal 12-inch cartor 
instead of the extra-long size that is a 
I’ve been able to find. The troub 
with the tall package is that it can’t t 
stacked in the average kitchen cabin 
and therefore presents a_ storag 
problem. 


e Advertisers who use coupons provic 
more room for us to write out our nam 
and address. My handwriting happe. 
to be small but, even so, I often find 
hard to squeeze the vital facts into tl 
miserly amount of space allotted ft 
the purpose. 


e U.S. auto manufacturers borrow a 
idea from Standard of Britain. It hi 
recently introduced a model with a lu 
gage compartment that can be opene 
from the interior as well as the exteric 
of the car. 


e Those wonderful parking areas ac 
jacent to stores and shopping cente! 
made even better by a small improv 
ment—more painted arrows to direct tl 
flow of traffic. No one gets a ticket fc 
entering the wrong way, but it’s annoy 
ing to find oneself out of kilter with th 
lines marking individual parking slot 


e Consumer magazines take a tip fror 
Tide and print their recipes and oth 
how-to insertions on perforated, eas} 
to-tear-out pages. 
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‘ Togetherness” A MARKETING NEWSLETTER 
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ABOUT: 


a 
: 


THE CONCEPT THAT 


: IS AMERICA AND 


_THE FOOD MARKET 


*k The trademark of 
McCalls 
the magazine of Togetherness 


reaching women in more 
than 4,800,000 families 


P 


Boy in supermarket: “Not that, Mom. That you have to cook!” 


More Than Mouths To Feed 


Easy and pleasy. That's the recipe for selling today’s Togetherness food 
market. 


EASY, because today’s busy homemaker has all kinds of precious human 
uses for her time. And the prefix ‘‘pre’”’ (pre-mixed, pre-cooked, pre-frozen, 
pre-pared) rhymes delightfully with “free”. Which is why, in the four 
years since 1952, sales of grocery products with built-in conveniences have 
jumped 33%. 


PLEASY, because a woman does not prepare meals these days to feed 
mouths. Even if it’s an instant meal in an automatic fry-pan, prestige and 
family approval and self-fulfillment are also in the pot. That’s why she 
adds wine to the frozen chicken, a bit of garlic to the canned spaghetti. 
It’s why she constantly seeks new uses for standard foods. It’s also why 
products which embraced new types, flavors or sizes soared 30% since 1952, 
while items which saw few changes climbed only 11%. 


‘Round The Family World In 365 Days 


“Our philosophy is simple,” says Helen McCully, McCall’s famed 
Food Editor. “We try to show today’s family cooks how to pre- 
pare all the basic foods more easily, more interestingly, pacing 
our material to seasonal needs. At the end of the year, a reader 
who saves our recipes has a complete Togetherness cookbook.” 


Just Nibbling, Thanks 


Between-meal snacks are another great Togetherness trend. In 1956, chain 
stores sold $72 million worth of potato chips alone; $30 million worth of 
pretzels; $22 million of corn chips; $9 million of popcorn; $7 million of 
peanuts. (Soft drink manufacturers come rolling in on the thirst wave.) 


The Great Food Clans 


Currently running in Supermarket Merchandising is a series of McCall’s 
advertisments featuring warm, winning family portraits of prominent food 
retailers and their kinfolk. 


Among the clans represented so far: The Steinbergs of Montreal, the Kleins 
of Twin Cities, the Rabbs of Boston, the Jenkins of Florida and the Motts 
of Hartford. 


Point of the series: Family spirit and family understanding are behind 
many of our nation’s top food chains, in personal life well as at point-of- 
sale. These “‘Togetherness Families of the Month” are actually symbols 
of a whole industry keyed to changing patterns in American home life. 


Copyright 1957 McCall Corporation 
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American Tobacco 


fights sales slump 


Giant American Tobacco Co. may be deposed this year by 
Reynolds as top dollar seller in the cigaret business. Reason: 
timing trouble—its Hit Parade entered the filter market only 
last fall; the company remains without the new box pack- 
aging and the new methol cigaret type. Here is how Ameri- 
can hopes to reverse its sales slump—the only major tobacco 


firm to dip in sales this year’s first quarter. 


TODAY’S TOP SELLING CIGARETS 


pie anes % change 
eh lal from 1953 


launched 
in 1954 


launched in 
fall, 1953 


launched 
in 1954 


launched 
in 1956 


+ 13.3% 


Source: Tobacco consultant Harry M. Wooten in Printers’ Ink. Note: Chesterfield 
and Philip Morris figures include both regular and king size; Old Gold—regular, 
king size and filter; Tareyton—king size and filter; Kool—regular and filter. Each 
filter brand is gaining sales, but not enough as yet to offset the other varieties’ dip. 
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American TOBACCO CO. seems 
likely to topple from first place in dol- 
lar sales in the tobacco business this 
year—losing out to hard-pushing R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. Here’s what is 
happening: 

e American’s Hit Parade, late entry 
to the filter foray, last year helped 
boost the company’s filter output to 
4.4% of its 1956 total—but this was 
way below filter output of any of the 
other major cigaret makers, all of which 
launched filters much earlier.* 

e American lacks the industry’s suc- 
cessful new packaging development for 
any of its brands—the “flip-top” box. 
It’s also the only cigaret maker without 
a menthol cigaret—latest cigaret type 
to interest the giants, e.g., Reynolds’ 
Salem, Philip Morris’ Spud, Liggett 
& Myers’ Oasis and P. Lorillard’s New- 
port. 

e Despite record earnings last year, 
American’s 1956 sales were not only 
down from their 1955 peak, but 
dropped 2% during this year’s first 
quarter. Sametime, all other major cig- 
aret makers scored quarter sales gains: 
Lorillard was up 2%; Liggett & Myers 
2.1%; Philip Morris 10%; Reynolds 
11%. 

Reynolds, in fact, is the dynamo of 
the cigaret business—its Camel stays 
number one brand despite all new 
trends. It now has not only the top 
selling brand, but also the top selling 
filter (Winston), and its year-old Salem 
is a sure challenger for longtime 
menthol leader Kool (see charts for 
brand and company changes since pre- 
cancer scare 1953). Last year Reynolds 
toted up a record $957,366,846 in 
sales, compared with American’s 
$1,082,522,617. 


> If Reynolds maintains its 11% first 
quarter sales gain throughout 1957, 
and American maintains its first quar- 
ter sales decline at no less than 2%, 
Reynolds will end up the year with 
sales of $1,062,677,199, and American 
with sales of $1,060,872,165—Reynolds 
the winner by a nose. 

American, of course, has the na- 
tion’s second and third ranking cig- 
arets, Lucky Strike and Pall Mall. Last 
year the two represented 91.2% of 
American’s cigaret output, and sales of 
those two alone (about 56 billion cig- 
arets each) were enough to top Rey- 
nold’s combined total for all of its 
brands. Still, the two brands are de- 
clining—and Hit Parade could not make 
up the 1956 decline. However, Ameri- 
can until recently was the biggest 
and smartest moneymaker in the busi- 


*Comparable figures for the filter production 
share (not including menthol) of other companies: 
Reynolds, 31.4%; Liggett & Myers, 35%; Philip 
Morris, 44.7%; Lorillard, 41.3%; Brown & William- 
son, 60.9%. Hit Parade output this year, of course, 
should narrow the gap in this phase of production 
between American and the others. 
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ness, and its advertising prowess is 
legendary. But at a time when the 
cigaret market is undergoing a revolu- 
tion, American’s riches are embarrass- 
ingly not in the right places: filters and 
cardboard boxes. 


> American’s entry into the filter mar- 
ket especially highlights one of its 
biggest problems—poor timing. By the 
time Hit Parade went into national 
distribution last fall, every other cig- 
aret maker had a sure-selling filter 
firmly entrenched in the market. Actu- 
ally, American had filter Tareyton on 
the market by late 1955, but admit- 
tedly only as a stop-gap until it de- 
cided whether or not actively to enter 
the filter race. 

Hit Parade arrived just under the 
gun for getting part of that market. In- 
dustry expert Harry Wootten estimates 
filters will capture about 40% of U.S. 
cigaret sales this year (compared with 
30% in 1956), while Philip Morris 
president O. Parker McComas says his 
company’s filter sales already top that. 
Recurring talk linking smoking to can- 
cer and heart disease, which spurred 
the switch to filters in the first place, 
may boost these percentages. 

American is also late in entering the 
crush-proof box field, to date is the 
only major cigaret maker without a 
box either for a regular marketed brand 
in the test-marketing stage. 

Philip Morris, of course, turned what 
might have been a mere device into 
the most imaginative sales shot-in-the- 
arm in recent cigaret history. Still, 
when its patent on the box ran out last 
year, other companies were slow to 
follow up. Liggett & Myers was first 
to wade in by adding a boxed variety 
to its two sizes of L&M (and later 
Oasis). Lorillard now has one for New- 
port, and Reynolds is test-marketing 
both Winston and Cavalier (its king 
size brand) in boxes, has not yet de- 
cided whether to go national with 
them. Finally, Brown & Williamson 
is test-marketing Viceroy in hard box 
in San Francisco. 

American is also the only cigaret 
maker without a menthol, but this 
shouldn’t be worrisome, since menthols 
have something of a dubious potential. 
For years Kool’s sales were bolstered 
by customers who bought them occa- 
sionally. Today, the menthol makers 
(Kool included) hope to induce more 
regular customers by toning down the 
menthol strength. 


> Obviously, American is not uncon- 
cerned about its problems—and more 
importantly, it has the money to do 
something about them. 

This year its advertising budget will 
well exceed the estimated $28,000,000 
it spent last year, and much of the 
increase will push Hit Parade. Hit 
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HOW THE COMPANIES ARE FARING* 


ee 


PM acquired in 1954. 


Parade still hasn’t achieved full-fledged 
campaign status, says a spokesman 
for American. For instance, it will 
get additional magazine advertising 
this month. And for next fall, Ameri- 
can has bought a new TV series to 
alternate with Jack Benny (CBS) on 
expensive Sunday night, a new re- 
placement for the Marge & Gower 
Champion show Hit Parade sponsored 
this spring. 

Hit Parade ad expenditures, in fact, 
will probably help boost American into 
ad leadership (over Reynolds) in two 
important media categories where. it 
has trailed for several years—network 
and spot TV. Last year American spent 
$9,387,768 in net TV compared with 
Reynolds’ $11,424,421. But with spon- 
sorship of the Champions’ show this 
spring as well as the new series in the 
fall, American should move well into 
first place in the medium among tobac- 
co spenders. 

In spot TV, American has already 
zoomed past its rival. Last year Amer- 
ican was far and away the smallest user 
of spot TV, this year spent $1,317,600 
during the first quarter, more than its 
total during all of 1956 and nearly 
three times more than Reynolds. Brown 
& Williamson, incidentally, has been 
second biggest user of spot TV among 
all companies for several years, cur- 
rently is spending at an annual rate 
well in excess of what it spent in the 
medium last year. 


> Reynolds, however, may continue as 
newspapers biggest tobacco investor 
because of its ROP color. investments. 
Reynolds led the movement by ciga- 
ret companies to use of newspaper col- 
or, has a heavy schedule for ROP with 
both Winston and. Salem. 


*Brown & Williamson Corp., privately held, markets Viceroy, Kool, Raleigh. 
**based on combined 1953 sales of Philip Morris, Inc., and Benson & Hedges which 


1956 sales change from 1953 


1,082,523,000 —0.5% 
$957,367,000 +9.3% 
$586,499,000 —3.67 % 
$326,815,000 —4.4% ** 
$203,280,000 —20% 


Currently, says the spokesman, Ame 
ican is “experimenting” both wit 
menthols and a crush-proof box. 

Not just American, but other cigar 
companies face problems from. tk 
Reynolds’ distribution program, calle 
“Dealer-Service Plan.” Of his con 
pany’s program, Reynolds sales mai 
ager F.G. Carter declares modestl 
“This is only one of the helping facto 
in the sales picture.” Under the pla 
however, Reynolds salesmen not on. 
provide racks for dealers, but repor 
edly very often inventory the enti 
cigaret department for dealers. Whe 
Reynolds’ men are allowed by dea 
ers to inventory cigaret stocks, Re: 
nolds’ brands obviously get the be 
display. The following week’s inver 
tory, based on the past week’s sale 
thus is likely to benefit Reynold 
brands. Growth brands, like Hit Pa 
ade, are at a particular disadvantag 
from such a system. Tobacco firms ai 
trying to beat Reynolds’ plan by. eith« 
offering the same service or going 1 
supermarket management to “expose 
the unfairness of such systems. 

Reynolds sametime is well prepare 
for almost any kind of market fluctu: 
tion with brands for each of the for 
key types: regular, king size, filter ti 
and menthol. It is finally pushing har 
its king-size and newly boxed Cavalie 

Reynolds, which spent about ; 
much as American to advertise la 
year won't raise its budget as much 
American plans. Probably it does ni 
need to: Reynolds moved where Amer 
can stumbled. Says Reynolds adve 
tising manager Howard Gray: “W 
could have delayed five more yea 
in bringing out these new brands, bt 
it turned out our timing was right. - 


made a lot of difference.” | 
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Chase Manhattan Bank 


relies on industrial ads 


“ive executives of one of the world’s largest financial insti- 
| g 


utions describe their reading of industrial advertising and 


he uses they make of it. From their answers, it’s apparent 


hat advertising plays an important role in financial 


lanning. 


Ls safe to assume from the survey of 
inancial executives (p. 31), that there 
s considerable reticence on their part 
ither to admit that advertising plays 
my definitive part in determining finan- 
ial judgments or even to establish 
learly that industrial advertising is 
ead with their particular jobs in mind. 
That such executives are affected by 
dyertising, however, becomes crystal 
lear when the questioning is pushed 
ar enough. 


. In the case of the Chase Manhattan 
sank, five executives of which cooper- 
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ated with Tide in a round-table discus- 
sion of advertising and its contribution 
to the financial world, there was no 
such reticence and even an eager ad- 
mission that advertising is indeed an, 
important factor not only in the day-to- 
day operation of financial affairs, but 
also in the long-range planning every 
banking institution must make. 

The five Chase Manhattan executives 
who participated in the tape-recorded 
session with Tide were: Gould R. 
Kardashian, assistant vice - president 
(Metropolitan marketing and _ business 
promotion department), Theodore W. 


Brooks, vice-president in charge of Dis- 
trict 10 (Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida), Frank W. Burr, vice-president in 
charge of Estate Planning Division and 
Marketing in Trust Department, Leonor 
F. Loree II, vice-president in charge of 
District 3 (Ohio, Pennsylvania), and 
John M. Lyons, vice-president in charge 
of District 4 (Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia). 

As Kardashian pointed out, Chase 
Manhattan is so large (14,000 em- 
ployes, $7%2 billion in assets) and its 
activities so varied that the views of 
these five executives indicate to only 
a slight degree the role advertising 
plays in the bank as a whole. “For ex- 
ample, we have men who devote 
themselves exclusively to the petroleum 
field, to aviation, to public utilities and 
so on. Obviously, they would read ar- 
ticles and advertising in their respective 
fields quite differently than this group 
might.” 
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> In a general sense, however, these 
executives may be regarded as repre- 
sentative of Chase Manhattan execu- 
tives and their reading of industrial 
advertising is voluminous and deliber- 
ate. Kardashian expressed it this way: “I 
read all types of ads, regardless of the 
nature of the product and I think every 
progressive banker and businessman 
will read ads because they are part of 
our educational system in industry and 
commerce.” 

The five participants agreed, as 
Loree put it, “that advertising is not 
as important to bankers as it would be 
to somebody who is buying and selling © 
products.” On the other hand, they 
agreed, too, that advertising has a 
secondary importance of great value to 
banking and bankers. Said Loree: “If 
you look at an ad and are reminded, 
perhaps, of something you should have 
done—and that happens to me quite 
frequently—it can be of great value. Or, 
industrial advertising may acquaint you 
with a product which you weren't 
aware that the company was making. 
That, too, could be important. For ex- 
ample, it might be of interest to a 
customer who has told you he’s in- 
terested in certain lines of diversifica- 
tion.” The result could be a merger or 
a purchase. 

Lyons had still other uses for in- 
dustrial ads, of which he reads “a lot.” 
Specifically, he uses such ads in the 
search for new business for the bank. 
“Very often, for instance, we realize 
from its advertising that a corporation 
has possibly reached the size where it 
is large enough to become a prospect 
for the bank. I look at industrial ad- 
vertising more for leads to be followed 
up and checked on than from the point 
of view of whether we should put 
money in. I'd say I use industrial ad- 
vertising as a finder. I know in my own 
experience that I have called on any 
number of companies in the last 10 
years, for the first time as the result of 
reading an ad.” Obviously, this has 
advantages not only for the bank but 
also for the advertiser, which has ac- 
complished something with advertising 
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John M. Lyons, 
Vice-president 


Gould R. Kardashian, 
Assistant vice-president 


Theodore W. Brooks, 
Vice-president 
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Leonor F. Loree, Il, 
Vice-president 


Frank W. Burr, 
Vice-president 


which it might well have to do in some 
other way. 

The five bankers agree that all of 
them read industrial advertising for 
some purpose or another, but they were 
hard put to it to recall any positive 
actions they had taken as the result of 
reading such advertising. Burr spoke 
for the rest by saying that advertising 
is constantly working on the subcon- 
scious and that it is difficult to know 
precisely what may result from it, 
though they all agreed that there are 
results of one kind or another. 


> Kardashian pointed out that “com- 
panies are adding new products and 
new lines almost daily and it behooves 
us, as bankers, to have a complete pic- 
ture of our customers. Advertising is 
one way in which we are kept abreast 
of these customers. Advertising is one 


way in which we are kept abreast o 
these changes.” Similarly, Loree re 


- called a recent ad by a Chase Man 


hattan customer showing a produc 
which particularly impressed him. He 
sent copies of the ad to the presiden 
of one company and to the treasurer o 
another. “They seemed to appreciate 
them,” and, of course, there is gooc 
chance that one or the other of the tw 
companies took some action as a resul 
of getting the ads. 

Most of the reading these executive: 
do is in the office, although one, Loree 
takes a number of business publication 
home for reading at least two nights : 
week. The rest rely pretty much on of 
fice reading and the help of the Chas 
Manhattan library. Kardashian said tha 
the librarians (“at least six or seven” 
“are continually clipping industrial anc 
other kinds of magazines and directin; 
them to the attention of those official 
whom they believe would be interested 
We also have a great number of in 
dustrial, trade and commercial publi 
cations which are circulated on a reg 
ular basis. Each officer is given a1 
opportunity to list the publications h 
wants to see.” The clippings sometime 
end up in the company files the banl 
maintains, which, said Loree, can o1 
occasion save considerable time b 
merely providing the name of the com 
pany, what it makes and does, if noth 
ing else. 


> As it is with all executives, time- 
or the lack of it—is becoming increas 
ingly important to bankers. Readin: 
time, especially, is a constant headache 
Kardashian’s department carries it 
systemized reading a bit further. Ever 
morning a “senior lady” goes over a 
the publications that come in an 
which department executives do nec 
read on a regular basis. “She clips ou 
articles (and presumably ads) of ir 
portance and every morning this com 
pendium is routed. It averages, say 
eight or nine articles a day.” Conse 
quently, the Chase executives not onl 
rely on their library and clippings bu 
they also complain that a great de: 
of industrial advertising is too long 
winded, or unclear and generally time 
consuming. Like all executives wh 
read a lot of industrial advertisin 
they wish more of it were more concis 
and more pictorial. Unlike other exect 
tive categories, however, they did nc 
have any particular suggestions for im 
proving industrial advertising generall 
and have a gratifying faith in th 
believability of such advertising. Sai 
Kardashian: “I would assume that rey 
utable magazines are doing a good jo 
of screening advertising before the 
accept it. I think they are doing 

good job.” 
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Advertising to Ing 


istry 


Financial executives use ads to 
improve management operations 


With duties that often span their companies’ entire oper- 


ations, and a necessary alertness to industry and national 


trends, financial executives now frequently use advertising 


data as the basis for recommendations that range from 


management improvement to stock investment. 


Financra executives representing 
a score of the nation’s top banks, credit 
institutions and manufacturers are con- 
vinced advertising is a major force 
working for the advancement of man- 
agement—specifically in helping effect 
efficiencies and economies. This, in 
essence, is the opinion of financial of- 
ficials surveyed by Tide to determine 
their evaluation of industrial, corporate, 
product and institutional advertising in 
the work they do. To varying degrees, 
these men agree that advertising very 
definitely aids them in their functions 
as financial officers of their companies 
—and in fact they admit that frequently 
what they read in ads provides the 
basis for recommendations and sugges- 
tions they make in reports. 

Clearly this highlights the extent to 
which advertising has become a me- 
dium of influence in financial planning. 
“It’s much easier to ‘sell’ our directors 
on a loan to a company which keeps 
the public aware of its name than to 
one never heard from before,” observes 
H. Gregory Shea, assist. manager for 
Equitable Life Assurance Company’s 
industrial properties division. Shea says 
this is one of the “principal reasons 
why it pays me to try to keep up with 
industrial advertising and with the com- 
panies that are forging to the front as 
revealed by their published material.” 

Unlike the industrial professions sur- 
veyed previously in this Tide series, 
financial executives frequently have 
duties that extend throughout a com- 
pany’s entire operation from simple 
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auditing and accounting to the fore- 
casting of future capital needs. As a re- 
sult, their concerns are national as well 
as industry-wide in scope, and for many 
of them the function of advertising has 
become economically as germaine to 
their jobs as money is to banking. “Ad- 
vertising has sharpened the competitive 
edge of our free economy,” notes W. 
E. Singletary, vice-president of Wach- 
ovia Bank & Trust in tobacco-rich 
(and consequently, national-economy 
minded) Winston-Salem (N.C.). “Com- 
petition in the market today is a deter- 
rent to complacency and inertia in man- 
agement.” 

Others cite these benefits they believe 
management operations have derived 
from advertising: 

D. R. Barber, controller, Brush Elec- 
tronics: “Advertising helps those in re- 
sponsible charge keep up with ad- 
vances.” 

J. Roger Deas, American Can Co.: 
“It has made them aware of the posi- 
tive effectiveness of sound communica- 
tions.” 

Michael Sheehan, vice-president, 
Commercial Credit Corp.: “It has made 
available a wider and more receptive 
audience with knowledge of, or an in- 
sight into, the strides made by other 
organizations in more efficient and 
economical methods.” 

Just how far advertising extends into 
the financial field is pointed up by 
Pierre R. Bretey, partner in the New 
York investment house of Hayden Stone 
& Co.: “To me as an investment broker, 


advertising provides clues to the study 
of new industrial values of stocks in 
companies with new products.” Con- 
firms H. A. Ketchum, Federal Pacific 
Electric Company's finance vice-pres- 
ident: “It’s easier to sell small blocks 
of stocks to the informed invester.” 
Just what effect advertising has upon 
the individual duties of these financial 
executives can be seen from the accom- 
panying list in which they tell what 
they are able to do as a result of 
reading ads. In toto, these form a pat- 
tern of post-reading activities. Initially, 
in determining which ads are of short- 
term and which are of long-term in- 
terest, financial executives particularly 
consider 1) how ads can be applied to 
new opportunities for financial invest- 
ment or loans, 2) to seeking new loca- 


Ad Information 
Led to These Results 


Here are the specific things fi- 
nancial executives have done 
as a result of information they 
received in ads, and the per- 
centage of these executives 
who mentioned each: 


Suggested new systems ........ 63.3% 
Discovered new products ....... 36.3% 
Improved accounting techniques . .36.3% 
Located):suppliersicters onic 31.5% 
Improved records management . .31.5% 
Provided technical data ........ 26.3% 
Aided credit management ...... 15.7% 
Cut costs of handling payroll ....15.7% 
Originated new project ......... 15.7% 
Obtained credit information ..... 10.5% 
Suggested tax savings .......... 10.5% 
Aided financial supervision ...... 10.5% 


Safeguarded financial information 10.5% 


Suggested acquisition 


Opportunities, fists sr. o> nape eae 10.5% 
Located new plants sites ........ 5.3% 
Obtained reputation of supplier.. 5.3% 
Suggested capital investment .... 5.3% 
Simplified handling of receipts... 5.3% 
Located new working capital .... 5.3% 


St. Joseph Valley Bank 
vice-president 
F. H. Lorenz 


Johns-Manville 
assistant treasurer 


Joseph L. Wood 


“American Trust Co. 
president 
L. L. Matthews 


Equitable Life Assurance Socie 
assistant manager 
H. Gregory Shea 


Federal Pacific Electric 
vice-president 
H. A. Ketchum 


tions for plant sites, and 3) to a re- 
evaluation of the situations of accounts 
that use their financial service. 

Most important phase of how finan- 
cial executives use ads, of course, is in 
the application to reports. These re- 
ports generally cover product selection 
& development, mergers & acquisi- 
tions, administrative methods in man- 
agement, business equipment selection, 
supplier evaluation, credit & collections, 
and technical processes & equipment 
selection. 

As an example of this use, Harold 
W. Lewis, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago vice-president, reports he was 
able to develop a “different type of 
presentation for our newspaper ads con- 
taining our published statements.” 
Johns-Manville Corp. assist. treasurer 
L. H. Pexton said he “purchased book- 
keeping machines for payroll and sub- 
stituted file packets and micro-filming 
for bookkeeping machines on Accounts 
Receivable. The initial information on 
both of these was received from ads.” 

Still others recall specific industrial 
advertisements helpful to them in other 
ways. F. H. Lorenz, vice-president of 
St. Joseph Valley Bank (Elkhart, Ind.), 
solved building maintenance problems 
as a result of data obtained from ads, 
and G. R. Kardashian, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank assist. vice-president, asserts 
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vice-president 
W. E. Singletary 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Kansas State Bank of Wichita 


he finds “education data contained in 
most of them.” 

Since the treasurer or controller of an 
organization is most often at the crux 
of financial planning, Tide asked the 
executives whether they considered in- 
formation obtained from the reading of 
ads particularly helpful to these men in 
the successful performance of their 
work. The better than two-thirds who 
say yes generally agree with Kenneth 
E. Johnson, Kansas State Bank of Wich- 
ita vice-president: “The more a treas- 
urer or controller knows about his com- 
pany or its products, the better he’s 
able to perform his duties.” Adds L. L. 
Matthews, president of American Trust 
Co. (South Bend, Ind.): “This is espe- 
cially the case in [Federal] Reserve 
city banks where many corporate cus- 
tomers are nationally known.” 

While almost all these financial men 
read publications that contain indus- 
trial, technical or financial advertising, 
they complain they don’t have as much 
time as other industrial or corporate 
executives for reading ads. This, they 
say, is because they're regularly de- 
luged with written or printed informa- 
tion. Sametime, they must keep up 
with various specialty publications, as 
well as the regular news. Included in 
their reading range: newspapers, annual 
reports, newsletters, management publi- 


vice-president 
Kenneth E. Johnson 


First Natl. Bank of Chicago 
vice-president 
Harold W. Lewis 


cations and general, business and tec 
nical magazines. 


To a limited extent, what these m 
fail to see or cover in the way 
advertisements because of time a1 
work-load restrictions is made up f 
through queries from other compa 
officers. More than half of them s: 
they are consulted by other executiv 
(in their companies) about subjects 
projects which originate with the rea 
ing of industrial ads. In this respe 
the same number say they have be 
contacted specifically for opinions | 
such ads. 

Obviously, one way of easing fina 
cial executives’ reading chores wou 
be through ads tailored to their readi 
needs. And they have specific recot 
mendations on how to do this. 


“Ads have to be more specific in € 
planations of benefits and advantage: 
says E. A. Carlson, Johnson & Joh 
son controller. Another suggests ads | 
set up so the reader can determi 
more quickly whether the item fits tl 
company, along with examples of usag 
Two more cite the need for includi 
costs and comparative price figures. A1 
still another pretty well sums up tl 
needs when he asks: “Keep the stat 
ment brief, factual and free from s 
called artistic and editorial gimmicks 
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ERE IS Part IV in Tide’s series on problems advertisers face in 


getting dealers to use dealer aid material. 


Previous articles 


explored advertisers’ general problems in creating & distributing 


displays, and the display peculiarities of drug outlets and supermar- 


kets. This article analyzes problems of advertisers distributing through 


appliance stores where emphasis is on price rather than feature selling. 


Display in appliance stores 


3 
Feorge Annoni, sales manager of 
ghnston’s Appliances, one of the 


rger Minneapolis appliance dealers, 
scently made a statement which ought 
) make the nerves of every appliance 
arketer in the country quiver: “The 
ouble with factory point-of-sale is 
vat it often is too institutional and too 
ordy. You need something with a 
ook. A display that tells all about 
ine different models won't catch the 
ustomer. He hasn’t got the time to 
sad all the way through. [I like a dis- 
lay saying ‘one of the finest—only $5 


>» 


Own. 


In short, it’s the old story of the ap- 
liance industry: the manufacturers are 
elling style and features, but the deal- 
rs are selling price. This leaves dealer 
ids in a somewhat compromising posi- 
ion. On the one hand, display ma- 
srials are important both to manufac- 
irers and dealers largely because a 
ood display is an efficient way of ex- 
laining the complicated operation and 
he host of special features which char- 
cterize the current lines of major ap- 
liances. On the other hand, it’s some- 
imes doubtful, as one marketer points 
ut, whether a customer stays in the 
tore long enough to absorb the mes- 
age. Adept at reeling off model num- 
ers, today’s appliance customer ducks 
ato the store, barks the model number, 
sks the price and ducks out again. 

The big problem, apparently, is to 
eep the customer in the store long 
nough to be pitched, either by the 
alesman or by the display. Just how 
erious the situation can get is shown 
y the lengths a company like Mitchell 
Afg. Co. will go to nail down the con- 
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sumer. It’s a sad fact this spring that 
the home air-conditioner market is soft. 
Factories have been producing units in 
the expectation of the industry’s big- 
gest year, but so far the market hasn’t 
developed. Result: reports from all 
over the U.S. of dumping and _price- 
cutting. To hold the price-conscious 
customer in the store long enough for 
the salesman to earn his pay, Mitchell 
has devised a “hospitality center,” 
which it’s distributing to its dealers 
with a minimum order of 1957 units. 
The “hospitality center” is nothing less 
than a self-contained automatic bever- 
age bar which holds one and a half 
gallons of hot water, dispenses instant 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate, soup. The 
unit comes complete with paper cups, 
napkins, spoons, creamer and _ pitcher, 
dehydrated cream and sugar, The deal- 
er gets all this plus 100 post cards (for 
mailing to his customers) reading: “We 
invite you to come in and take a look 


Lert 


at the changes in the new 1957 appli- 
ances now available in our store.” 
Mitchell figures that if its device doesn’t 
foster good will and a relaxed, leisurely 
attitude toward major appliance buying, 
then nothing will. 


> While the Mitchell kit may well be 
an inspired idea (it’s too new to have 
proved out yet), it doesn’t solve the 
basic display problems. One of the 
most aggravating—and this is common 
to all types of products, not merely ap- 
pliances—is distribution. Bitter experi- 
ence has shown marketers that dealer 
aids thrive best under the loving care 
of factory representatives, either sales 
personnel or special merchandising 
men. Displays which are mailed di- 
rect to dealers, or which are channeled 
through regional distributors, .often end 
up as waste paper. In the appliance 
industry, the companies most success- 
ful in display activities are probably 


Then he said, “We're giving TV to another 
agency but you can keep all the point-of-sale.” 
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“If an appliance isn’t ‘hot’ it’s 
liable to get a fast shuffle from the 
retailer. A good display unit which 
stocks the item and points out tts 
features will sell an appliance— 
dealer neglect or no dealer neglect.” 


those with the most extensive field 
forces. Sametime, major appliances, 
with their system of exclusive distribu- 
tor networks (or even better—factory- 
owned distributors), fair better than 
small appliances, which generally don’t 
have single-line distributors. 


One reason for the distribution 
scramble is the acute space problem in 
appliance stores. With a bewildering 
variety of appliances overflowing a 
showroom floor not geared in most 
cases for volume merchandising, deal- 
ers are getting that boxed-in feeling. 
St. Louis dealer W. H. Stanley main- 
tains his store is too crowded with 
merchandise for much material except 
small cards. “Any large-size setups are 
worthless,” he says, singling out a Gen- 
eral Electric television set display fea- 
turing a life-size cut-out. “It’s a good 
piece, but it took up a ridiculous 
amount of space, and I didn’t use it as 
a result.” Rather astonishingly, Dave 
Oreck, sales vice-president of Bruno- 
New York, distributor of RCA-Whizrl- 
pool appliances, agrees. “We have a 
lot of animated displays which the fac- 
tory makes up. But often the factory 
makes displays too big, flaring out. 
Oh, they do tons of research on the sub- 
ject, but then turn around and make 
the same mistake again.” 


> Dealers may have a valid point in 
their criticism of over-size displays, but 
certainly similar statements about the 
quantity of display shipped out by ap- 
pliance manufacturers is probably un- 
justified. The fact is that the appli- 
ance industry, and this goes for both 
major and small appliances, spends con- 
siderably under the national median for 
point-of-sale. Generally, appliance mar- 
keters allocate between 3% and 8% of 
their advertising and promotion budgets 
for display. 

This is not because appliance makers 
don’t believe in display. Primarily the 
answer lies in costs. More than most 
industries, appliance makers turn out 
elaborate, expensive displays. Natural- 
ly, the higher the cost, the fewer the 
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units. There is some effort, of course, 
to cut costs through the use of self- 
liquidating displays. Some of these 
displays, such as Frigidaire’s continuing 
window display service, are admittedly 
valuable enough to the retailer to make 
him ante up from $3 to $8 apiece for 
about eight windows a year. Other 
self-liquidators are more or less dis- 
guised. One typical technique used in 
the small appliance end of the business 
where giveaway rather than self-liqui- 
dating displays are traditional, depends 
on purchase of merchandise to obtain 
a display. It works this way: in order 
to obtain a display of considerable cash 
value, a dealer must order, say, six 
units of merchandise—five through the 
distributor, and one mounted on the 
display unit. Payment for his order 
from the distributor is handled in the 
regular manner, but payment for the 
display-mounted unit is sent direct to 
the manufacturer, plus a display charge 
of about one-third of the represented 
cost of the display. Actually, the deal- 
er is paying the manufacturer from 
one-half to three-quarters of the dis- 
play’s value, or almost the whole of the 
manufacturer's cost. The reason: the 
factory saves the distributor’s commis- 
sion on the display-mounted unit, ap- 
plies this saving to its display cost. 


> It’s probable, incidentally, that dis- 
play costs in the appliance industry are 
slated to rise, both in dollar expenditure 
and as a percentage of advertising and 


promotion budgets. The reason is tl 
ever-increasing competition in the i 
dustry and the strengthening of retail 


_ influence. Expensive displays whi 


in the past were liquidated wholly 
in part are more & more often bei 
distributed gratis without any notic 
able decline in quality. Sametime, i 
likely that manufacturers will tight 
control of dealer aids considerably 
order to minimize retailer and distri 
utor waste of these displays. 

Certainly, dealer aids will not c 
crease in importance. As appliance s: 
uration rises and retail profit margi 
decline, display will become a mc 
important tool in the sale of low-pro 
types of appliances. As one applian 
marketer remarks: “If an appliance is 
‘hot’ it’s liable to get a fast shuf 
from the retailer. A good display wu 
which stocks the item and points out 
features will sell an appliance—dea 
neglect or no dealer neglect.” 

This trend is already in eviden 
Landers, Frary & Clark advertising 
sales promotion director William Ca: 
man explains what's happening 
vacuum cleaners, which have been ec 
signed to the so-called “dog” end of t 
business: “Too many stores were losi 
vacuum cleaner sales because in a giv 
trading area, so many customers are 
the market for uprights, so many | 
tanks, so many for canisters. To ma 
matters worse, there’s competition fre 
too many.other new appliances, so tl 
retailers are reluctant to carry a co 
plete selection of vacuum cleaners. 
order to lick this problem, I built a « 
cular display platform on a pivot w 
each type of Universal cleaner displ: 
It was a complete self-seller. Wher 
unit is purchased, it’s replaced by 1 
distributor.” In short, adds Cashm: 
the display not only sold the cleane 
it solved the retail stock problem. 

Cashman, incidentally, has consid 
able faith in the total value of displ: 
contributes this advice: “If you hit t 
season with a seasonal display, it v 
be used, because it’s essential.” 


“We have a lot of animated display 
which the factory makes up. But ofte 


the factory makes displays too bi. 
flaring out. Oh, they do tons « 
research on the subject, but then tur 


around and make the same mistake again 
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ONE ADMAN’S OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


d of the Month 


wo years ago Smith-Corona was high- 
shted in this column’s monthly 
arch for outstanding advertisements. 
‘he 1955 effort featured a teen-ager 
scking away at his portable in a 
ilroad station. Remember it?) 

And now it’s Smith-Corona again, 
is time with a color page that is 
vique in two specific respects (see 
it). First of all, there is a busy back- 
ound, composed of 28 different 
90ks. Yet this very busyness is fas- 
nating rather than confusing. You 
ad the titles, realize how many facets 
ere are to a “solid education” and 
vend much more time at this page 
an you customarily give to an ad- 
ertiser’'s message. 

Secondly, there are no human beings 
ictured here. This by itself is un- 
sual because 90% of today’s advertis- 
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ing shows people, at least their faces 
or hands. The page is in effect a still 
life—but it isn’t still and it has lots 
of life. 

In an era of stark backgrounds and 
models looking pleased, prosperous and 
personable, a portable typewriter 
chooses to be different and creates 
another memorable advertisement. 


Sad beginning, 
happy ending 


Apologies are hereby extended to the 
copywriter for a book publisher who 
sent me a multigraphed letter that 
opened with “My Boss said he would 
fire me if you don’t read this letter.” 

Well, he’s probably better off in 
his new job, anyhow. 


Unfortunate prediction 
fortunately untrue 


On January 14, 1957, a syndicated 
newspaper columnist commented on 
“the shocking deaths just since July of 
the American Magazine, Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion and Town 
Journal” and made this flat prophecy: 


“In the next few months, at least 
two more shaky magazines and 
maybe as many as five will be sus- 
pended.” 


More than a few months have 
passed and all our important maga- 
zines are still with us. They have 
survived the 1956 epidemic and are 
stronger as a result. The very intensity 
of the battle to maintain and increase 
circulation shows their will to live. 
They are not repeating Collier’s mis- 
take which was basically putting the 


interests of investors before those of 
readers and advertisers. 

All of us should wish the maga- 

zines well because our economy needs 
more media, not fewer. 


Words with a future 


Probably the frankest admission ever 
made by advertising copy occurs 
in a current Ford ad. Referring to 
“hardtop convertibles,” this advertiser 
states that the designation was “the 
misuse of a couple of words.” 

The same ad describes the true 
hardtop convertible now being offered 
as the “newest new” kind of Ford. 
Several years hence when there’s some- 
thing really significant to announce, 
they can once again hark back to 
“the misuse of a couple of words.” 


Zippo lights the way 


Two issues back Tide’s editors made the 
valid point that car-makers are con- 
fusing the public with their multi- 
plicity of names for different models. 
What holds true for these giant adver- 
tisers is even more valid for other 
companies. 

For example, RCA has four different 
portables, ranging in price from $29.95 
to $49.95. They are The Hardy, The 
Trouper, The Gentry and Globe Trot- 
ter. These names are interchangeable 
and meaningless. It would make more 
sense to describe each set as 7-tran- 
sistor or 1,000 hours, or 4-inch speaker 
or with variants of other specifics that 
indicate why the four models differ 
in price. 

On the other hand, there’s Zippo 
Lighter which features three price 
brackets. Instead of wasting space and 
dollars on fancy names, Zippo wisely 
describes them as chrome for $6, silver 
for $11.50 and gold for $20. 

The consumer wants to know why 
one model in the same line costs more 
than another. A different name isn’t 
enough difference. 


Clothes may make the 
man but not the ad 


If the Marlboro influence gets any 
stronger, male models can throw away 
their expensive wardrobes. De Soto 
shows a cowboy in well-worn denim 
standing in front of a sleek new car. 
Parliament uses a truck driver who 
could be wearing the same blue jeans 
except that he’s considerably fatter. 
The father in a Postum family scene 
doesn’t wear a jacket. 

Clothing manufacturers may not like 
this trend, but it gives advertising a 
fresher, friendlier look. 
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PR: internal staff 


or external counsel? 


One of the most heated debates in public relations today 
wages between the adherents of internal PR departments 
and advocates of external PR counseling firms. In this 
article, a well-known public relations expert offers some 
yardsticks for companies faced with making a choice be- 
tween internal or external PR—and some ground rules 


which apply for a decision either way. 


By William H. Depperman 


William H. Depperman, PR director of Link Belt Co., has a long and color- 
ful career in public relations. He was previously PR director of Olin 
Industries, an account executive at Steve Hannagan Associates, newsstand 
promotion director of Reader's Digest, and held numerous other positions 
in advertising, promotion, publicity and sales. He is the orginator of the 
now-famous public relations checklist published in Tide—Oct. 22, 1955. 
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L- WOULD be illogical to ex 
people, institutions or societies to 
form good works without any hop 
eventual tangible reward. More of 
good deeds are performed to reac 
logical goal. Even as individuals, 
are abjured to live right because - 
one of the admission prices to hea 

Business long ago discovered — 
living right produces its just rewa 
The rewards for ethical conduct so 
outweigh transgressions from any m 
code that for long-term success, | 
a fool would decline to conduct 
affairs in a manner designed to 
favorable public regard. 

This has led to the developmen 
public relations, which is really not} 
more than the modern mechanism 
the practice of living right and get 
credit for it. 


> A public relations program can « 
be successful if it represents a way 
corporate life, reflected in every c 
pany policy or action which affec' 
company’s relations with emplo 
stockholders, customers, dealers or 
public at large. Unless this basic p 
ciple is adhered to, a company’s 1 
tions with its own PR department 
with its outside PR counsel—can n¢ 
become more than that of a hy 
chondriac who resorts to his doctor « 
when he wants sleeping pills, pep 
or happiness pills. 

If your company suffers from 
hypochondria, you'll find public 1 
tions quacks who'll give you the 
you want—or even slip you a plac 
If this is all you want, you don't y 
genuine public relations; you war 
drum-beater with a big stick. 

It is a popular fallacy that a comp 
embarks on public relations becaus 
wants it. That’s putting the cart be 
a horse that may not even be th 
You embark upon public relations 
cause you recognize a substantial n 
for it, and because you want to 
something constructive about fulfil 
that need. : 


> There is only one way to begin 
determine what kind of PR you n 
and how it should be administe: 
This is to ascertain where you st 
right now with your various pub’ 
This can be done easily (and comp 
tively inexpensively) through survey 
employes, communities, stockhol 
and customers. 

Only when you know the tru 
and are willing to recognize it as suc 
can you proceed. If you find dere 
tions, you must have the will to cor 
them, not merely seek to justify tt 
or hide them. Corporate derelicti 
are not easy to sweep under a 1 
It is certainly significant that few 
our larger business enterprises are 
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need of very extensive PR surgery. 
Once you know your present situa- 


_ tion, you can begin to evaluate the ex- 


tent of your problems, establish a time 
table and the order in which you wish 


‘to take corrective measures to attain 


your various goals. 


> The inception ofa public relations 
program presupposes the adherence to 
certain requirements which must be un- 
derstood and agreed upon if PR is to 
succeed. These include: 

1) That public relations is to be re- 
garded as a corporate way of life, and 
a management function through all 
levels of the organization. In other 


-words, PR is to be “everybody’s busi- 


ness.” 

2) That the operating head of the 
enterprise, will consider PR his direct 
responsibility by having the person in 
charge of PR report directly to him— 


‘and that the PR head be kept ac- 


quainted with all company plans and 
activities which could have any pos- 
sible bearing on public relations. 

3) That all decisions at all levels and 
all locations be considered prior to 
execution as to their effect upon the 
company’s reputation. 

4) That an evaluation be made at 
the outset, and periodically thereafter, 
of the company’s public relations assets 
and liabilities—first to determine where 
the problems lie, and second to serve 
as a yardstick for measuring progress. 

5) That a time-table be established 
and followed, for carrying out the indi- 
cated activities. 

6) That the decision to have an in- 
ternal PR department, or to use an 
outside PR agency, be determined 
only after a careful evaluation of the 
relevant facts. 


> Whether to become self-sufficient by 
establishing a public relations depart- 
ment, or to engage outside counsel or 
agency, is a major consideration fre- 
quently resolved with only the most 
superficial thought. Either choice can 
be right. Either can be fraught with 
definite risks unless the. decision is 
based on a clear understanding of the 
reasons which motivate the choice. 

- The question of internal or external 
PR has assumed major importance in 
recent months; articles have been writ- 
ten recommending one or the other 
alternatives outright, as if a blanket 
recommendation can be made for any 
company in any given situation and 
with any given problems. Nothing could 


- be further from the truth. 


Any company, undecided between 
its own PR department or an outside 
counsel, has to take all of the above 
factors into consideration. It should 
never be influenced by what other com- 
panies in its industry have done, be- 
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cause it will seldom have _ identical 
problems and needs. Competitors are 
not an essential factor. 


> There are, first of all, several strong 
reasons for deciding on outside PR 
counsel. The following considerations 
are not listed in the order of their im- 
portance: 

1) When a company has no one at 
a top level in its own organization with 
sufficient time, experience and willing- 
ness to maintain the necessary close 
and knowledgeable direction of the PR 
program, outside counsel would seem 
more logical. 

2) When a company’s PR needs are 
so immediate that time does not permit 
the organization of a competent staff 
to plan, organize and implement a PR 
program, outside counsel is called for. 

3) Outside counsel should be con- 
sidered seriously when a company’s PR 
needs are diverse, and call for special- 
ists from many fields; when PR _ is 
required only on a “use it when we 
need it” basis; when the unbiased view: 
point of a respected and objective out- 
sider (one who isn’t too hungry for the 
job) is required; when counseling serv- 
ice only, and no more than that is 
required. 

4) When a prospective outside PR 
counsel has an enormous amount of 
experience in the company’s industry 
or product field—experience so vast that 
the company would have a difficult 
time finding comparable personnel—it 
would appear more logical to hire the 
outside counsel than to try to build up 
an internal staff. 


> It is common for a company to cut 
its public relations teeth with the help 
of an outside counsel, and then—as it 
receives a public relations education— 
begin to develop a normal desire for 
self-sufficient PR. Unlike many of the 
specialized services which a company 
can buy by the yard, public relations 
invariably becomes so inextricably a 
part of the company’s warp and woof 
that it is no surprise when it decides 
to strike out on its own. 


» It requires courage for a company 
with no previous PR experience to 
make itself self-sufficient with its own 
PR department. But even if courage is 
there, courage alone is not enough. The 
reasons and justifications for self-suffi- 
ciency are every bit as potent as those 
for turning to an outside counsel. 

1) You would probably do better 
with an internal PR department when 
your company has sufficient time to 
set one up, when there is no immediate 
pressure for a “crash” program. 

2) An internal PR department is more 
logical when you have, on the staff or 
can secure, a man of competence and 
experience to direct the activity, or to 


bring a temporary PR operation to 
maturity. 

3) If your company feels strongly that 
it does not wish to share its day-by-day 
internal confidences with “outsiders” 
who, to perform efficiently, must have 
an intimate knowledge of the company’s 
affairs and motivations, an internal 
PR department is logically called for. 

4) The same is true if a company 
decides it wants to conduct its rela- 
tionships with its various publics on a 
direct basis, without counsel or agency 
acting as go-between. 

5) An internal PR department is a 
more logical choice when a cost com- 
parison reveals a financial advantage 
which over-rules all other factors. The 
major saving in cost* can be made 
only by the elimination of the counsel’s 
fee as the manpower and out-of-pocket 
costs usually are the same if the same 
functions are maintained. There can 
be several “catches” in this supposed 
saving, however; the counseling fee 
includes the savvy and contacts of the 
PR counsel, which must be replaced 
by the savvy and contacts of the com- 
pany PR director; from the saving in 
fee must also be deducted the rental 
of space for the corporate PR depart- 
ment, administrative costs, etc. 

6) Another strong reason for estab- 
lishing an internal PR department arises 
when the PR counseling account execu- 
tive has won the company’s confidence 
and can be persuaded to transfer to its 
payroll and establish a self-contained 
activity, with or without a continuing 
agency-client relationship. 

Very often, a company will end a PR 
counseling arrangement and set up its 
own internal department due to a “fall- 
ing out” with the agency, usually due 
to one or more reasons: the PR agency 
is not producing, the agency is not 
assigning adequate personnel to the ac- 
count, the agency account executive is 
spread too thin, and is not able to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the client 
and his problems, etc. However, an 
unfortunate experience with one PR 
counsel should not drive. a company 
into a hasty decision to establish a PR 
department of its own; and outside 
counsel may still be the best arrange- 
ment, and the real problem merely one 
of finding the right counsel. 


> There is a definite place for both the 
internal PR department and the outside 
PR agency. But the public relations 
function is too important to choose the 
wrong system. The best rule here is 
probably the same as the slogan of the 
Better Business Bureau: investigate be- 
fore you invest. a 


*PR counseling charges to a client usually follow 
one of four patterns: 1) A fee which covers all 
costs; 2) a fee plus salaries and out-of-pocket 
costs such as travel, entertainment, etc.; 3) a 
stipulated charge for a stipulated campaign or 
service; or 4) a flat per diem charge. 
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ARF audience Advertiser and agency groups have been pressuring for two years now for a 
study near: really thorough, uniform audience study covering all the major consumer 
magazines and sponsored by the impartial Advertising Research Foundation. 


The stumbling blocks have been these: the choice of a research firm to 
conduct the study; unresolved difficulties in measurement techniques; the 
question of cost to some of the smaller publishers, most of whom have 

never participated in a major audience study, largely because of the expense. 


The problem of questionnaire and sampling design was settled at the ARF’s 
January board meeting. The choice of who’s to do the study hinges on the 
settlement of the third problem: costs. 


Now it looks as if that, too, will soon be resolved. The tip-off: the 
appointment of ex-Crowell-Collier advertising director Edward P. Seymour to 
undertake a “special assignment” in connection with the study. Seymour’s job 
will be to develop a financing plan for the study, which means working out 
ee, satisfactory deals with the publishers of the 30-odd magazines which will be 
la studied. The publishers will, after all, contribute the bulk of the funds. 


ARF now considers this, in the words of ARF general manager Al Lehman, 
its number one project. 


Atlantic to As part of its centennial celebration The Atlantic magazine is readying a 
examine bombshell issue for December dissecting the mass communications industry. 
communications: nae a some of the subjects and their authors (so far, mostly tentative 
choices): , 


. e Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver on the movies (“will TV absorb them?”). 

e Sociologist David Riesman, speculating on the possibility of too much 
information. 

e Fortune assistant managing editor William H. Whyte on the feedback from 
the audience in mass communications. 

e Nieman Fellowship curator Louis Lyons on newspapers (“fewer, bigger, 
weaker’). 

e Harper editor-in-chief John Fischer on periodicals (“scope, scoop and 
pictures”). 

e Newscaster Edward R. Murrow on radio and its future. 

e Musical triple-threat Leonard Bernstein on recordings. 

New York Times critic Jack Gould on television. 

Comedian Steve Allen on comedians. 


————— 


Herald Tribune’s _‘There’s big ad money in engineering personnel recruitment advertising, and the 
bid for industrial New York Herald Tribune is bidding for a larger share of it. 


Bayertising: The Tribune has just kicked off a new tabloid-size engineers’ news supplement 
which will probably run the first Sunday of every month as a stuffer in the 


Tribune’s Sunday edition. 
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What's in store 
for magazine 
distribution: 


Activity 
at MPA: 


Toll TV 
still lags: 


The first issue (June 2) runs 16 pages, contains news and features of interest 
to working engineers and a healthy harvest of job recruitment ads. 


A novel feature of the section is the Tribune’s distribution policy. In 
addition to the regular Sunday edition distribution, the supplement will be 
mailed free to a list of 150,000 engineers throughout the country. 


While the end of magazine distribution for American News Co., onetime giant 
in the industry, marks a milestone in mass distribution of periodicals, 

there’s been entirely too much emphasis on the adverse effect of American’s 
withdrawal on magazine distribution channels. 


The fact is that the closing of American’s wholesale branches will wreak no 
hardship on the major publishers and only temporary hardship on the 

marginal publishers. Most of the heavyweights have been in independent 
distribution for some time, in one or the other of the top independent 
distributing companies (Select Magazines, Curtis, Hearst’s International 
Circulation, Fawcett, Macfadden). These distributors are in a position to 
guarantee fair treatment of any of their clients by swinging the tremendous 
weight of their franchises. Life, which has under 1,000,000 newsstand sale, is in 
the same stable with Reader’s Digest, the top newsstand seller, while Look is part 

of the Curtis distribution. 


As a matter of fact, some of the more perceptive circulation executives think 
that the departure of American is the best thing that could have happened to 
magazine distribution. The reason: publishers now control virtually the whole 
magazine distribution network. 


Apparently the new spirit at the Magazine Publishers Assn., heralded by the 
election of Robert Kenyon as president late last fall, is bearing fruit. 


MPA, which has been compared in the past to a private club, is taking steps to 
broaden participation of second and third echelon executives in what has 
traditionally been a closed top management group. At its annual membership 
meeting in September, MPA will conduct (for the first time) a series of panel 
meetings for operating department heads of magazines. This move, by 
implication at least, is an answer to the oft repeated charge that the major 
publishers have failed to develop successors to current top management. 


Another MPA innovation at its November meeting will probably be a preview of 
upcoming editorial features of the top magazines (plus editorial displays of 
those magazines not represented). The target: advertisers and agencies who 
are growing aware that editorial vitality is a pretty accurate yardstick of 
magazine effectiveness. 


Apparently the FCC isn’t going to push for a test of toll TV after all. 
Although several commissioners were anxious to give toll TV “a test in the 
marketplace,” now the FCC wants to wait until Congress points the way. 


j 
1 
{ 
The new deadline for arguments on the issue is July 8, but more than likely 
there will be at least one more extension to allow interested parties to a 
comment. This would put off any decision until after Labor Day. 


The ground rules FCC wants may arise out of a bill introduced in the House 

by Rep. Emanuel Celler (Dem.—N.Y.) which would bar any fee from being chargen 
for viewing TV broadcasts in the home. Consideration of this bill by Congress 
could lead to action which would take the FCC off the hook. 
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SHORT time ago, ex-NBC board chairman Sylvester L. (“Pat”) 


Weaver announced plans to form a new TV programing 


service. It would offer the type of programing which Weaver thinks 


networks are now neglecting, and it would carry this programing over 


a “network” of independent stations in eight or 10 major markets. To 


find out what top advertising executives think of Weaver's plan, Tide 


took the question to the 1,100 executives on the Advertising Lead- 


ership Panel. Their answer: 


“Only Pat could do it”’ 


The above headline is actually a com- 
ment from a prominent advertising vice- 
president, and it’s typical of the Tide 
Advertising Leadership Panel’s opinion 
of Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver and his 
plan for a new TV programing service. 
Among the 1,100 advertising executives 
on the Panel, there is widespread agree- 
ment with Weaver's criticism of cur- 
rent TV programing, and even greater 
enthusiasm for Weaver's proposed 
remedy (Tide—April 12). But under- 
lying this enthusiasm is the belief that 
tying eight to 10 stations in major mar- 
kets together into a new TV “network” 
is a monumental selling job and that 
only a Pat Weaver could bring it off. 


> It is obvious that when Weaver 
made his most recent criticism of tele- 
vision networks, he hit a sore spot in 
the media strategy of advertising execu- 
tives. He claimed, for example, that 
network TV programing is going back 
to the old radio pattern with regular 
shows at regular times, with few inno- 
vations and little to capture the public’s 
inagination. A notable 65% of the Lead- 
ership Panel agree with Weaver; 27% 
disagree and 8% offer other opinions. 
Hoover Co. admanager Wilbur Jones 
speaks for many Panelists when he says 
“There is just too much conventional 
rubbish on the networks.” Another 
Panelist, a well-known agencyman, 
puts it this way: “A few years ago, the 
networks were experimenting with new 
ideas, new formats, new techniques. 
Now the programing is boiling down to 
the old radio pattern—a half-hour west- 
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ern, followed by a half-hour quiz show, 
followed by a half-hour mystery, a half- 
hour situation comedy, 15 minutes of 
news and weather and winding up with 
an old movie. This kind of fixed format 
didn’t keep network radio alive, and it 
won't help network TV to make any 
real progress.” 


> A healthy 56% of the Advertising 
Leadership Panel agrees with Weaver 
that this kind of programing ignores 
the needs of the small advertiser, the 
regional advertiser, the seasonal adver- 
tiser and the advertiser who needs 
special programing to solve special 
problems. “The networks,” says a west 
coast ad director,” long ago decided 
that TV was a medium for only big- 
budget national advertisers, and they’ve 
developed the programing to fit this 
concept. Smaller advertisers like us are 
priced out of the TV market.” 

Of the 37% who disagree with Wea- 
ver on this point (the remaining 7% 
have other opinions), most feel that 
participation sponsorship and spot TV 
fill the needs of the “special problem” 
advertisers. As one agency vice-presi- 
dent puts it, “Any advertiser with any 
size budget can buy TV. He just can’t 
always get exactly what he wants.” 


> Weaver went even further in his 
criticism of current TV programing; it 
doesn’t even enable regular network TV 
advertisers, he claimed, to obtain 
enough frequency, continuity and im- 
pact in the “great bellwether markets.” 
Again the advertising executives on 


Tide’s Panel agree: 57% insist Weaver 
is right, while 36% dissent and 7% 
have other opinions. “What Weaver 
says is true,” claims Philip Morris sales 
manager Michael Keith, “but only be- 
cause of exorbitant costs.” Adds a Chi- 
cago marketing director: “a half hour of 
prime network TV time once a week 
doesn’t have any impact at all if the 
show itself is indistinguishable from 
those which preceed or follow it.” 
The only area in which the Adver- 
tising Leadership Panel disagrees with 
Weaver is on pubiic acceptance of cur- 
rent TV programing. Weaver says the 
public is dissatisfied with what it’s 
getting now; 53% of the Panel says 
this isn’t so, while 35% agree with 
Weaver and 12% have other opinions. 
“I doubt very much whether the 
public can tell whether it is actually 
dissatisfied,” says Gulf Oil Co. ad di- 
rector B. W. S. Dodge, “until it sees 
something different.” “You'll see how 
unhappy the public is with TV now,” 
quips a New York ad manager, “when 
toll TV gets a chance to give the pub- 
lic something really new and different.” 


> Would advertisers be willing to buy 
time on a “network” of independent 
stations in the eight or 10 major mar- 
kets, if the cost-per-thousand were sub- 
stantially below current network TV 
costs? Judging by the response of the 
Tide Advertising Leadership Panel, the 
answer is an overwhelming “yes.” 
Exactly 67% of the Panel would jump 
at the chance to buy such time, pro- 
vided, of course, the programing were 
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Jack L. Matthews, Media Director 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


“SRDS has performed a truly valu- 
able service by combining market 
and media data within one conven- 
ient source*™. It reduces ‘book-hop- 
ping’ and provides an excellent 
means of relating the media prob- 
lem to the area involved.” 


*Every month, in Standard Rate’s Newspaper, Spot 
Radio and Spot TV editions. 
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suitable; only 16% say outright they 
wouldn’t be interested, and 17% re- 
serve opinion until they see what 
they're buying. 

Why would they buy? “Id like to get 
a dollar for 60¢,” quips Block Drug Co. 
admanager A. L. Plant. Marvin Davis, 
I. Miller & Sons wholesale division ad- 
manager, likes the idea of pinpointing 
markets “when the product is either 
specialized or special.” And John M. 
Keaver, domestic ad director of Trans 
World Airlines, is eager for such a po- 
tential buy; “About 70% of our revenue 
comes from 10 markets,” says Keaver. 
“Its amatural.: 

A key question here is whether those 
advertisers who might buy Weaver's 
plan would buy it in addition to their 
use of network TV or as a substitute 
for network TV. Significantly, 52% of 
the Panel thinks a new network of sta- 
tions in the 10 major markets would be 
attractive as a substitute for network 
TV—only 48% think advertisers would 
buy it to supplement their present use 
of network TV. 


> There is one big question left: will 
Weaver succeed in lining up the inde- 
pendent stations he needs in the 10 
biggest markets to make up his new 
“network?” Few Panelists wiil sell Wea- 
ver short: a rousing 74% are convinced 
that if anybody can do it, Pat can. 


Here is why some Panelists think Wea-. 


ver will come through: 

D. Robert Parman, senior vice-pres- 
ident, Ted Bates & Co.: “If he gets 
advertisers, he'll get the stations.” 


Thomas C. Roberts, PR director 
Better Business Bureaus Assn.: “Wha 


_have the independents got to lose fron 


trying?” 

V. S. Bauman, advertising vice-pres 
ident, National Tea Co.: “There is ; 
need for a fourth network for variet 
and greater viewer selection. The pres 
ent networks almost enjoy a monopol: 
and are too dictatorial.” 

Oakley Bidwell, vice-president, Camp 
bell-Mithun: “By and large, the inde 
pendents are hungry. They'll jump a 
any possibility of getting heavy rating 
away from the nets.” 

Considerable skepticism is voicec 
by the 26% who don’t think Weave 
will make it. One of the more realisti 
appraisals comes from A. J. McGinness 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. nationa 
ad manager: “I don’t think any adver 
tiser with national distribution will re 
strict himself to 10 markets.” 

A few other negative comments: 

Walter Guild, president, Guild, Bas 
com & Bonfigli: “Weaver is not basi 
cally concerned with the advertisers. 

Millard J. Hooker, admanager, Dov 
Chemical Co.: “His program conten 
will tend to be weaker and less respon 
sive to audience desires.” 

Perhaps the most pointed commen 
on the future of Weaver's new networl 
is voiced by Chrysler Division ad 8 
merchandising director B. R. Durkee 
who believes that the shortage of avail 
able TV time foretells a sellout fo 
Weaver. Says Durkee: “Major adver 
tisers will quickly buy up any sucl 
available time—so what else is new? § 


Weaver's Program Service 


In the prospectus for his new Program 
Service, Sylvester L. (‘Pat’) Weaver based 
his pitch to advertisers on delivery of the top 
10 markets in these hours: 9-11 a.m., 1-3 
p.m., 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
Weaver’s hope of using American Broad- 


Implicit in this is 


casting Co. outlets where an independent 
But his chances are 
good only in the daytime slots (since ABC 
doesn't expect to program network shows 


station is unavailable. 


before 3 p.m. this fall). In the early evening, 
though, ABC will air Mickey Mouse Club from 
5:30 to 6 p.m. 

The 6-7 p.m. time is available to stations, 
while 7-7:30 p.m. will see network news and 
sports in what is technically station time. 
This leaves Weaver an hour or possibly an 
hour and a half in the early evening. To 
clear up any confusion of Weaver's claims, 
here’s a rundown on the availability of TV 
stations in the top 10 markets: 

@ New York: seven VHF stations, four of 
them independent (WARD, WOR, WHIX, 
WATV). 

® Los Angeles: seven VHF stations, four of 
them independent (KCOP, KHJ, KTLA, KTTY). 


®@ Chicago: four VHF stations. The inde- 


pendent is WGN. 

@ Philadelphia: three VHF stations, though 
Storer Broadcasting has purchased Wilming- 
ton’s (Del.) WPFH, may move it to Phila- 
delphia. 

@ Boston: two VHF stations, though a third 
is expected by year’s end. 


® Detroit: three VHF stations, plus CKLW 
(Windsor, Ont.). 


® Pittsburgh: one VHF station, one construc- 
tion permit, one initial FCC examiner’s de- 
cision. Forecast for three-station status: at 
least a year. 

© Cleveland: three VHF stations. 


® Hartford-New Haven-New Britain: two 
network UHF stations, one VHF. A second 
VHF, making the area a four-station market, 
will be operating in a couple of months. 

All in all, Weaver probably can “offer 
daytime station clearance in eight of the 
top 10 markets by the fall, in nine by 
Christmas. In the early evening he has a 
chance of delivering his projected two-hour 
package in only six of the markets. 


——— 
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To tell 


Research can be used for any of the jobs above. 
It is usually most valuable when it is used for 


all three... in the order given. 
YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. Advertising 


New York « Chicago + Detroit * San Francisco + Los Angeles + Hollywood + Montreal » Toronto + Mexico City »* SanJuan * London 
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Ex-Buick dealer Grobe 


runs Olds’ advertising 


As new advertising director of Olds- 
mobile, Lloyd A. Grobe (rhymes with 
globe), steps in on the eve of one of 
the biggest advertising splurges in his- 
tory. To celebrate its 50th anniversary 
next fall, General Motors will re- 
portedly spend plenty, and in this 
Oldsmobile will naturally figure promi- 
nently. Oldsmobile’s current annual 
campaign costs about $15,000,000. The 
amount can be expected to rise meas- 
urably for the hot 1958 auto race, 
especially with Ford’s brand-new and 
highly touted Edsel all set to move 
in on part of Olds’ market. 

Last year, bulk of Oldsmobile’s ad- 
vertising (more than half) went into 
newspapers, although the company is 
a major user of TV specials, e.g., the 
Academy Awards presentation, as well 
as magazines and spot TV. Recently 
it started using regional settings for its 
local newspaper ads, but otherwise 
sticks to the conventional type of 
auto advertising. Unlike sister Buick, it 
has not yet gone in for price advertis- 
ing. 

GM, of course, was the first of the 
big three automakers to abandon co-op 
advertising. Oldsmobile, in fact, prob- 
ably had dealer relations in mind when 
it named Grobe to the post vacated 
with the retirement of L. F. Carlson 
last month. Grobe is not an advertising 
man, was business management man- 
ager in the Los Angeles zone office 
when Olds named him to his new job. 
Before that he held the same posts 
in the Omaha and Portland (Ore.) zone 
offices. He once ran his own Buick 
dealership (in Moses Lake, Wash.), and 
for five years before that worked for 
a Buick distributor in Spokane. As a 
result, Grobe figures he pretty well 
knows the dealers’ viewpoint, bringing 


Oldsmobile’s Lloyd Grobe: He knows the dealers’ viewpoint 


as he does both wholesale and retail 
experience to the advertising office. 
Certainly, his background should help 
Olds in its new task of running ad 
campaigns formerly managed by local 
dealers. 

Grobe was born in 1918 in a British 
Columbia town named Ymir. He was 
brought to this country within a year, 
spent most of his youth in Spokane 
and attended the University of Idaho 
for three years before joining the Air 
Force as a pilot during World War II. 
He was a major and in command of 
an Air Force base in Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Canada. Grobe’s wife, Mary, and 
their children, Lloyd, 12; Gale, 11, and 
Jeffrey, 9, will join him in Lansing 
at the end of the school term in Los 
Angeles. Grobe is an outdoorsman, says 


he looks forward to camping and fish 
ing in Michigan’s north woods. 


Westinghouse promotes 
Jewell and Bolin 


Last month, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. made two important appoint- 
ments: 

e James H.. Jewell, former sales vice- 
president, was promoted to marketing 
vice-president. His broadened duty is 
to “integrate all company functions 
necessary in the moving of goods from 
production to customer.” 

e Roger H. Bolin, formerly manage 
of general advertising, was named 
Westinghouse advertising director, a 
new post, and will supervise and co 


The top award winner of the 1957 Chicago 
Federated Advertising Clubs for dramatized 
one-minute commercials, this spot for Stopette 
features an enchanting water ballet. Both 
setting and action underscore the sponsor’s 
message: “How clean you feel . . . with new 
Stopette,” whose “deodorant ingredient is 
actually used to purify the water you drink.” 
Another example of agency-producer team- 
work that results in winners at exhibitions 
and on the selling line. Produced by SARRA 
for the Stopette Division of HELENE CURTIS 
INDUSTRIES, INC., through EARLE LUDGIN & 
COMPANY. 


SPECIALISTS 


IN VISUAL 


SARA %.. 


New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 


SELLING 
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urdinate advertising for all Westing- 


house divisions. 

. Jewell, on the one hand, will be 
working in much the same capacity as 
before. He will continue to supervise 
on a staff level Westinghouse’s $35,- 
000,000 advertising budget, all market 
research, sales and sales & product 
planning. However, he says, henceforth 
there will be greater emphasis on mar- 
ket research and planning, “particularly 
long-range planning.” His new title, 
says Jewell, “is management’s recogni- 
tion that all these duties are part of the 
overall marketing job today.” 

Lead-off in the “long-range” program 
is Westinghouse’s new distribution de- 
pot system. Under the plan, six or 
seven depots will be established in key 
market areas throughout the country, 
serve Westinghouse’s local distributors, 
75% of which are company-owned. 
Eventually, each of the depots will be 
able to supply any of the company’s 
stock products to any point in a depot 
area within. 48 hours, according to 
Jewell. The first of these depots was 
opened in Utah last month to serve the 
west coast; the entire system, says 
Jewell, will take about two years to 
complete. 

In determining long-range programs, 
Jewell will continue to work with the 
heads of engineering, manufacturing, 
industrial relations and purchasing, as 
well as heads of Westinghouse’s five 
product groups (apparatus, general, 
consumer, atomic and defense). Jewell, 
along with these other department and 
group heads, reports to Westinghouse 
vice-president & general manager John 
K. Hodnette. 

Bolin will function on both line and 
staff levels. On the line level he will 
direct Westinghouse’s three advertising 
departments: 1) general advertising 
(covering corporate and other services), 
newly headed by E.W. Seay; 2) general 
products advertising headed by W. T. 
Rush, and 3) apparatus & defense ad- 
vertising, headed by S. F. Johnson. 
Bolin will be consultant-supervisor on a 
staff level for consumer products as 
well as for Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. and Westinghouse International 
advertising. Bolin reports to market- 
ing vice-president Jewell. 

Jewell has been with Westinghouse 
37 years, all that time in some sales 
phase of the company’s operation. He 
started as a sales assistant, from 1922 
to 1939 was with the company’s con- 
struction industry sales office in Phila- 
delphia, later moved into apparatus 
sales, and in 1949 became sales vice- 
president. 

Bolin joined the Westinghouse appli- 
ance division’s ad department at Mans- 
field, Ohio, in 1925, eventually was 
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put in charge of advertising for con- 
sumer products, was named manager 
of general advertising in March, 1954. 


Ackland heads merged ad 
program at Royal McBee 


In the first consolidation of advertising 
activities since its merger two years 
ago, Royal McBee Corp. last month 
promoted Gordon Ackland to the new 
post of advertising director. Formerly 
ad manager of the firm’s Royal type- 
writer line, Ackland will now supervise 
ad campaigns for both the typewriter 
and McBee data processing equipment 
lines, each of which will have its own 
advertising manager. 

Ackland moves into the new post 
at a time when Royal McBee is close to 
passing the $100 million mark in sales 
(1956 gross sales: $95,876,000). It is 
the nation’s largest typewriter maker; 
it says typewriter sales last year totaled 
38% of the U.S. market. 

Currently, Royal McBee is concen- 
trating advertising in  big-circulation 
consumer magazines and _ business 
magazines as well as school publica- 
tions and occasional spot radio and 
TV. In fall, however, it will “transfer 
exposure” from mass magazine audi- 
ences to mass TV audiences, become 
an alternate sponsor (with Chemstrand 
Co.) of the network TV show, Sally. 
This will mean a sizable increase in 
its present ad budget of $2,500,000. 
Advertising is handled by Young & 
Rubicam for typewriter products, by 
C. J. LaRoche Advertising for the data 
processing equipment and business ma- 
chines. 

In the new job, Ackland will report 
to marketing vice-president H. Carl 
Davis. The new ad managers are 
Xavier Benziger for typewriter prod- 
ucts and John G. Gogeler for data 
processing equipment. 

Ackland joined Royal as an advertis- 
ing assistant after World War II, in 
1950 became Royal’s advertising man- 
ager. Prior to the war he spent several 
years in odd jobs with a magazine pro- 
motion department, art studio, litho- 
graphic firm, briefly did newspaper lay- 
outs for Macy’s, and occasionally at- 
tended Pratt Institute courses in com- 
mercial art—all of which he credits with 
helping prepare him for advertising’s 
diverse needs. 

Some of this rubbed off non-profes- 
sionally. In his spare time Ackland 
paints and sketches and occasionally 
dabbles in woodwork, all of which he 
became interested in as a result of his 
“apprenticeship.” He lives in Weston 
(Conn.) with his wife, Carolyn, and 
sos, Bruce, 7, and Scott, 3. 
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LETTERS 
Backhand 


Sirs: 

Re Lester Leber’s column in April 26 
Tide. He is as an adman, sir, a square! 
He looks like an adman, dresses like an 
adman and most of the time sounds like 
an adman, but he really boo-booed when 
he admitted to not knowing who James 
Kimberly is. Really! He certainly knows 
what an MG is. All admen are supposed 
to drive them back to Connecticut every 
night after work. 

Any real gone adman, especially one 
who writes a column, should not only 
know what MG’s are but Porsches, Bugat- 
tis, Maseratis and Ferarris. Mr. Kimberly, 
better known as “Gentleman Jim” in the 
sports car set, happens to be one of the 
U.S.’s top drivers. He also happens to 
be chairman of the board or president 
or something of Kimberly-Clark which is 
responsible for “Kimsul” insulation and 
has some connection, I think, with Inter- 
national Cellucotton. (Kleenex, Kotex, 
etc.) I wouldn’t expect an adman to 
know Kimberly’s business connection but I 
am shocked that Mr. Leber’ “several 
friends” never heard of “Gentleman Jim” 
as a sports car driver. Imagine! 

A. Bruce Durkee 

Vice-president, Sales & Advertising 
Durkee-Mower, Inc. 

Swampscott, Mass. 


P.S.: His column is terrific. 


Nightmare 


Sirs: 

Today, as I was enjoying the conven- 
ience of the perforated pages of Tide, a 
rather horrible thought occurred to me— 
“Suppose not very many people wrote in 
to tell them that they appreciated these 
pages, and they took them out?” 

Having had: this momentary nightmare, 
I decided I should forthwith write you 
a short letter expressing my appreciation 
of the perforated pages in your magazine. 
While I know they must increase your 
production cost, I know you will continue 
to perforate your pages. 
Brock D. Holmes 

Manager, Commercial Dept. 
Kansas City Public Service Co. 

Kansas City 


Gently, Sir! 


Sirs: 

One of the things that makes it fun 
keeping up-to-date in the advertising busi- 
ness is Tide’s “Tidings.” Even if it weren’t 
in front, it would be the first thing I’d 
read when Tide comes in. Inasmuch as 
it is in front, it puts me in the right frame 
of mind for the rest of the magazine. 
(Shakespeare said it better, viz: “. . . if 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.”) 

What I like most about “Tidings” is 
its gentle humor through which it sifts a 
precious cargo of intelligence. This is 
the sort of thing that gives a publication 
a distinctive character. My congratula- 
tions to the writer. 

Henry Obermeyer 
Vice-president 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
New York City 


Conflict . 


Sirs: 

Just a note to say that I thought your 
piece in Tide (May 10) on advertising 
agencies and public relations service 
turned out to be one of the most accurate 
and thorough treatments of the subject 
that I’ve ever seen. It was a highly con- 
structive treatment of a subject that has 
heretofore been treated somewhat destruc- 
tively. 

Ward B. Stevenson 

President 

General Public Relations, Inc. 
New York City 


Slap-Sticks 


Sirs: 

As a reader of national advertising pub- 
lications, I long ago got my geography 
unfogged. As it comes through, there is 
New York and then there is a sort of an 
unidentified area around it known as “the 
market” or “the field.” This area being 
one privileged to listen and learn how the 
real pros do it. Fine. I am content—a 
good student. 

BUT, when I read “Who's listening?” 
in your May 10 issue about stuffed shirts 
in banking and your survey on JWT’s 
survey, I rise in provincial indignation. 
It may be that all news in advertising is 


“Sunday breakfast is a sunshiny meal, isn’t 
it? Peaceful. Relaxed.” And this 60-second 
Sarra spot for Pet Evaporated Milk sustains 
the mood of the opening lines. Yet the 
leisurely pace is more artful than it seems, 
because it allows time to show the product 
in use throughout the commercial. Selling by 
understatement, this live action commercial 
shows what can be done with friendly atmos- 
phere and strong viewer identification. Pro- 
duced in black and white and color, another 
in the continuing series by SARRA for PET 
MILK COMPANY through GARDNER ADVER- 
TISING COMPANY. 
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made within an olive’s throw of Grand 
Central, but there are banks in New York 
and “the field” that are “trying” and, 
since you raised the point, allow me to 
“trot out some for-instances from the far 
reaches of Citizens & Southern Banks in 
Georgia. 

Exhibit 1—On May 8, 1957, C&S an- 
nounced its intention to put on the road 
next September, a traveling trailer display 
called Magic City. The trailer will con- 
tain an 80 square foot model city that 
will be used to demonstrate through five 
minute mechanized presentation how 
banks and bankers serve a community. 
Exhibit 2—On April 21, 1957, C&S ran a 
four-page ad in the Atlanta Journal-Con- 
stitution Magazine entitled “A Good Place 
to Work Is a Good Place to Bank.” This 
has several objectives among which was 
to show how bank folks are right regular 
fellers. 

Exhibit 3—On April 24, 1957, we pub- 
lished our 56 Annual Report. The center 
spread shows how C&S in its effort to be 
useful has introduced about 30 new serv- 
ices in the last five years. We like to 
think of this as creative banking at its 
unstuffed best. 

Exhibit 4—On February 14, 1957, 140,000 
checking account customers of C&S re- 
ceived a special C&S Valentine thanking 
them for their business and those with 
stout hearts who ventured into one of 
C&S’ 26 bank lobbies got a little box 
of candy from a pretty girl. 

Exhibit 5—We like to say yep at C&S, 
the ad says and honestly, it speaks for 
1,600 people who aren’t a bit “cool,” even 
in C&S air conditioned banks. 

Exhibit 6—During the week before Christ- 
mas, we had a choir of bank employees 
singing in the lobby and served coffee and 
fruit cake to all customers. 


MIGHTY EXPONENT of 
a Easy Hard-Sell! 


For that "extra 
something,” let us 
create a Special 4- 
Color Comic Book 
for YOU. (Com- 
plete low-cost 
package!) Details 
gladly. 


FEATURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1790 BROADWAY, New York 19, N. Y. wap 


“THE NEW CHAMPION!” 


Exhibit 7—On July 28, 1956, 10,000 peo- 
ple helped C&S open a temporary “Pio- 
neer Post” bank in Atlanta. They drank 
up the cider, rode the ponies, listened to 
the player piano and generally acted like 
they enjoyed the whole bit. 

We don’t rest our case. There’s more 
and we'll jump at the chance to tell any- 
one who is interested about a bank that 
works hard at its personal, anxious-to- 
please style of banking. 

If you would like to hear more—here- 
with a couple of suggestions. Call me at 
Jackson 5-3811 in Atlanta. (I used to live 
on West 11th Street and speak New York 
real good.) 

John Riggall 

Advertising Manager 

Citizens and Southern National Bank 
Atlanta 

P.S.: Very seriously, in our Ad Depart- 


ment, we value Tide very highly. It is 


both stimulating and informative. 

Thank you Reader Riggall. You have 
strengthened our conviction that no one 
is as provincial as a dyed-in-the-grey 


flannel New Yorker.—Ed. 


STOPPERS 


e These “Gentlemen” Worship the 
Sweet Smell of Success. 
—UNITED ARTISTS 


e See you at the rub-a-dub down 
the frog-and-toad. 
—BRITISH TRAVEL ASSN. 
e He Picked up the Check for the 
American Revolution. 
—RAND McNALLY 


Drawing conclusions — Reeve 
Limeburner is a senior art director 
of our advertising agency. Most of 
the year you'll find him at his draw- 
ing board creating ads. 

Here you see him working in a 
supermarket...also helping create 
ads, but in a very different way 
than you would expect. 


The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


Our creative and contact staff all 
work at the retail level one week a 
year. That’s a C & W policy. 

The conclusions we draw at the 
point-of-sale help our ads draw 
more sales. 

Cunningham & Walsh Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, San Francisco. 
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This 60-second commercial for Breck Hair Set 
Mist successfully translates the “soft sell’ 
technique of Breck print advertising into 
television. Charm and simplicity characterize 
the live action that is used throughout. An 
original score, a carefully chosen cast and 
tasteful sets bring the “joy of living’ mood to 
life. Natural use of the product makes identi- 
fication an integral part of the action. Pro- 
duced by SARRA for JOHN H. BRECK, INC., 
through H. B. HUMPHREY, ALLEY & RICHARDS, 


INC, 
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FOOTNOTES 


Sense in paid vs. free 


It isn’t often that publishers accord advertisers 
the courtesy of frankness and common sense on a 
subject with the high emotional charge of paid vs. 
free circulation. When it happens, it deserves to be 
memorialized. 

Chilton Co. president G. Carroll Buzby (who’s 
in a unique position to be objective about business 
publication circulation, since his company pub- 
lishes both paid and free papers) was both ob- 
jective, frank and commonsensical in a talk before 
a recent Pittsburgh luncheon meeting of the Assn. 
of National Advertisers. 

In Buzby’s opinion, “the whole matter is not as 
simple as it is often represented to be and... . either 
paid or free circulation can be relatively effective, 
or ineffective, depending on many factors. The im- 
portant thing is that many of the factors which 
make the circulation and coverage effective have 
little or nothing to do with the mere fact of pay- 
ment or non-payment. ... In a very large propor- 
tion of cases, I believe and have substantial sup- 
porting evidence that the reader neither knows nor 
cares whether the subscription was paid or not.” 

The crux of the paid-free problem, thinks Buz- 


by, is the limited list of prospects available to any 


one magazine (as opposed to the list available to 
consumer media) and the resulting high cost in 
acquiring a respectable proportion of these pros- 
pects as subscribers. For example, says -Buzby, 
Chilton’s Iron Age has a subscription price of $5 
a year, while the actual mechanical cost of sending 
out 52 issues to any one subscriber is over $25, plus 
editorial costs and overhead. 

“Now, adds Buzby, “it costs us $5 to collect the 
$5 subscription price so every subscriber we have 
costs us $25 whether the circulation is paid or 
free. . . . Now there is no question about who is 
paying for this. You are. The advertising revenue 
which we receive is our only source from which to 
pay the mechanical costs of printing and mailing 
our magazine. 

By way of amplification, Buzby points out that 
by the time enough new subscriptions are obtained 
from a publisher’s limited prospect list to replace 
dropouts, any circulation profits from renewals are 
eaten up. 
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This basic problem of sales cost vs. quality 
coverage is, thinks Buzby, the determining factor in 
a publisher’s decision to distribute on a paid or a 
free .basis. There’s a big difference, he said, be- 
tween publishing for a sharply defined, easily 
identifiable audience on the one hand, and a 
nebulous field such as people in industrial plants 
who specify the purchase of machine tools. To 
reach the first group is easy; to identify, then reach, 
then sell the second is sometimes ruinously ex- 
pensive, for a paid book. “I think the statement 
can be made,” added Buzby, “that when the cost 
of maintaining paid circulation on a quality control 
basis, with adequate coverage of the field, becomes 
prohibitively high, the publisher has three al- 
ternatives. 


“I. He goes to free circulation and finds out 
by whatever means he can who the proper people 
are, and simply mails his magazine to them. 

“2. He abandons quality control, ‘broadens his 
service to the industry, and starts selling anybody 
he can collect a few dollars from. Much of this 
can be euphemized in audit statements. 


“3. He goes broke.” 

After a strong statement that free circulation 
is perfectly susceptible to stringent quality control, 
Buzby makes this point: “If, therefore, the cost of 
securing and maintaining his circulation, either on 
a paid or free basis, is excessively high, the adver- 
tiser is being overcharged, or else the publisher is 
losing money. . . . Strangely enough, however, I 
don’t remember ever having heard a discussion 
with advertisers on the subject of the cost of sales 
of circulation subscriptions and fulfillment and the 
part that this plays in publishing policies and prac- 
tices. .. . It varies widely in different fields, and it 
is something that the advertiser should be inter- 
ested in, because whatever the cost is, he is pick- 
ing up the tab.” 

In short, Buzby argues for a realistic approach 
toward the cost problem as a method of reconciling 
what he considers a specious conflict between paid 
and free. Whether or not all advertisers agree with 
him, Buzby’s frank appraisal of this aspect of pub- 
lishing certainly deserves a sympathetic hearing. 
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